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L; HAS BEEN SAID that living one’s 
life is simply a long experiment, 
a constant trial and error process. The 
same thing is true of publishing a 
magazine and we are sure that from 
an editorial standpoint PROFIT- 
ABLE HOBBIES will never become 
a completely stabilized magazine. We 
hope that is true and we think you 
do too, because complete stability 
may lead to dullness. It is only 
through experimentation that man 
increases his knowledge and maste 
of the world. Likewise, only vienna 
constant experimentation and change 
can we give you a magazine that 
captures and holds your interest. 
Fifty or 75 years from now, we sup- 
pose, other editors will be striving 
to improve PROFITABLE HOB- 
BIES, introducing new features, 
eliminating dullness whenever it 
crops up. 

Dullness, we think, is often the 
child of smugness. We want to avoid 
being smug at all costs, but we do 
believe that with the September 
issue, PROFITABLE HOBBIES is 
beginning to assume the form for 
which we have been striving ever 
since the idea for this magazine was 
born in the mind of its publisher. 
Don’t think for one minute that we 
are ready to sit back, completely satis- 
fied with the type of magazine we 
are producing. We say that we think 
PROFITABLE HOBBIES is be- 
ginning to assume the form for 
which we have been striving. Note 
that word beginning and recall, too, 
that in the preceeding paragraph we 
expressed the opinion that 50 and 
75 years from now constructive 
changes would constantly be taking 
place in this magazine. 

But to return to the present and 
to be specific, let’s consider this 
September issue for a moment. We 
think it is packed with solid hobby 
stories. For the first time the maga- 
zine contains advertising, and don’t 
think we aren’t conscious of the read- 
ability of advertisements. People like 
to read them. If they didn’t, there 
would be no place for advertisements 
in any publication. We have a new 
book department in September. We 
have begun the introduction of more 


uzzles and brain stimulating quizzes. 
We have a new pictorial hobby fea- 
ture which we hope to make a regu- 
lar part of the magazine. We are 
planning a new feature or two for 
October, and other features or im- 
provements for November and De- 
cember and on and on, month after 
month. But anyway, we think this 
September issue indicates that we are 
on the right track, or to change the 
figure, that at least we have our tar- 
get in sight. Perhaps we are wrong 
If so there is only way for us to find 
out, and that is from you readers. 
You were frank and helpful in your 
comments about our new size. Be 
just as frank in your comments on 
our September issue, and as a con- 
sequence you will be just as helpful, 
because we can learn only through 
the truth. 


F= MORE THAN 35 years, eight 
hours a day, and sometimes more, 
Frank Alexander, author of “Duck 


Frank Alexander 


Calls Made To Order” on page 56, 
has sat in a chair at the sports desk 
of the Kansas City Star, preparing 
copy for the sports page of that paper. 
Also he conducts a column, “Rod and 
Gun,” dealing with hunting and fish- 
ing, which appears every Sunday and 
several times during the week. You 
may ask what a desk-bound man like 
Alexander can know about hunting 
and fishing. The answer is, plenty, 
for you see Alexander works nights, 
which gives him many daylight hours 
to do the most pleasant sort of re- 
search work for his column. He is 
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no armchair sportsman, but an ac-_ 
complished shot and a wily fisher- 
man. He has a wide following of 
sportsmen, not only because of his” 
column, but because of his constant” 
cheerfulness, his unvarying friendli- 
ness. The chances are that when a 

Missouri or Kansas fisherman lands _ 
a big one, whether in the Missouri 

River, the lakes of Canada, or the 

Gulf of Mexico, almost his first - 
thought is to let Frank Alexander ~ 

know about it, and to see that Frank — 
gets a picture of the fish. And when- © 
ever an office boy at the Star office 
sees a man entering the newsroom | 
with a 20-pound channel catfish ~ 
dangling from a string, or a small | 
deer slung over his shoulders, the | 


(Continued on page 35) 4 
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ARMERS FROM miles around still 

bring their grain to Old Cedar 
Creek Mill, near Gray’s Station, 
Tennessee, just as their forefathers 
did 150 years ago. Some bring it in 
on horseback, some in wagons, and 
others in their shiny cars, but as they 
“set and neighbor” the talk inevitably 
gets around to rifles and shooting. 
Nothing could be more natural, as 
this is the home of Hacker Martin, 
miller, and one of the old school 
rifle makers. In his shop he can not 
only build muzzle loaders from 
scratch, either flint lock or percus- 
sion, as his ancestors did, but he 
forges and tempers most of the tools 
he uses. 

And when the rifle finally 
emerges, its full stock of tiger maple 
lustrous under its oil finish, the long 
octagonal barrel a warm butternut 
brown, the silver or brass patchbox 
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The rifle of our pioneer ancestors is again 


and inlays fitted and engraved, it is 
truly a work of art that compares 
with the best of antiques. But that 
is not all. Next comes the real test 
of the rifle. The test of accuracy! 
For Hacker Martin builds his rifles 
for the man who shoots! And if, at 
60 yards, five consecutive shots do 
not show a tight group, back the 
rifle goes for additional working over. 
And not infrequentl 
will show five balls making one 
jagged hole in the fire-blackened 
board used as a target! 


HE COMEBACK OF the muzzle 

loader really dates from the de- 
pression era. Probably at that time 
some of the collectors were out of 
jobs. Casting around for something 
with which to occupy their idle time, 
they took from their walls the muzzle 


this first test. 





loaders that had hitherto been more 
or less sacred cows to be looked at 
but handled only with gloves. A 
screw was replaced here, a part there, 
then a little cleaning and honing of 
the sear, and first thing they knew 
the old rifle was taken out back of 
the barn, dosed with black powder 
and a lead pill, a cap fitted, and when 
the trigger was pulled they heard 
that satisfying “BOOM!” and got a 
whiff of burning black powder. That 
did it! 

Thereafter, these enthusiasts got 
together, pooled their knowledge, 
and began experimenting, meanwhile 
searching back through our historical 
lore for additional information about 
the muzzle loaders. It was meager 
enough at first, so far as technical 
data were concerned, but these men 
persisted, unearthing a few old tim- 
ers who had never entirely discarded 
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furnishing pleasure and profit to firearms hobbyists. 


E. L. Moore 


their beloved muzzle loaders, and 
from them the trail led to a few an- 
cient gunmakers who had given up 
their professions when factory pro- 
duction methods had given the world 
breech loaders and made their trade 
unprofitable. Some of these men had 
retired, while others had found 
another trade. They were persuaded 
to open shop again, and younger 
men, learning some of the old arts 
and secrets, began to recondition 
some of the old rifles whose ancestry 
was not such that they should be 
held inviolate. 

Meanwhile a small group of men, 
headed by E. M. (Red) Farris, 
banded together in 1933 at Ports- 
mouth, Ohio, to form a non-profit 
organization thereafter known as the 
National Muzzle Loading Rifle as- 
sociation. They issued a monthly 
bulletin, oo Blasts, to members, 


and in it, experiences were ex- 
changed and trades offered. The 
idea caught on, and from attics and 
cellars and barn lofts old guns were 
salvaged, reconditioned and put in 
shooting order. Clubs sprouted and 
shoots were promoted. Today, Muzzle 
Blasts reaches into every state of the 
union and many foreign countries, 
and muzzle gun clubs by the hun- 
dreds are in full swing. Once each 
Sg a national shoot is held at the 

alter C. Cline Range near Friend- 
ship, Indiana, and is attended by 
contestants from all sections of the 
country. 

And in the last decade has come 
a copious supply of information for 
the shooter. There are such books 
as The Muzzle Loading Cap Lock 
Rifle, The Muzzle Loading Rifle— 
Then and Now, a revised edition 


of The Kentucky Rifle, and many 





others. With such a stream of 
a works, all who wish to col- 
ect and shoot now have a mine of 
information available. 


IX THE EARLY days a shooting match 
was such an event as to bring 
pioneers from a distance of many 
miles. When the big day arrived, 
rifle makers were on hand with their 
products, calling attention to such 
improvements as they might have 
made, for while fame such as it 
was, might go to the winning shooter, 
he whose rifle was liked and con- 
sistently outshot its competitors, was 
sure to do a handsome business from 
orders of firearms. Probably the inn- 
keeper profited most, he frequently 
being the sponsor of such matches. 
He filled his rooms, satisfied the 
cravings of hunger, and supplied the 





rum that quenched the thirst of these 
hardy men. Stewart Edward White 
gives a detailed though fictional ac- 
count of such a shoot early in Daniel 
Boone’s career, in his book The Long 
Rifle. 

Several years ago as I was driving 
through the eastern Tennessee moun- 
tains during late summer, I heard 
what seemed to be a rearguard skirm- 
ish in the distance. As I topped a rise 
in the road I saw lazy drifts of smoke 
down in the valley, punctuated here 
and there with sudden jets and the 
boom of long rifles. As I rounded 
the last bend I came upon a band of 
a dozen or so overalled mountain 
men, some leaning on their rifles, 
some loading, and others lying prone, 
firing at crosses on fire-blackened 
boards some sixty yards distant, while 
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a liberal sprinkling of spectators gath- 
ered ‘around ‘shouting mingled taunts 
and advice. Everywhere was activity, 
banter and good fellowship. 

In a crate, nearby, were a number 
of chickens to be used as prizes, one 
to each round of shooting. Each man 
provided his own target, a board 
charred over the small fire, then in- 
scribed with a knife to form a distinct 
diagonal cross. The cost of each shot 
was a dime, and when all had fired 
their pieces, one of the spectators 
acting as the judge, measured from 
the center of a split ball pushed flush 
in the bullet hole, to the center of 
the cross. Occasionally two or three 
men centered their shots so closely 


. . . TEST OF SKILL 


The degree of accuracy attained with 
a muzzle loading rifle depends on 
several factors, among them the still 
with which the firearm is loaded. An 
important point in placing the ball 
against the powder is to exert a firm 
and even pressure with the ramrod, 


OLD FASHIONED BUT 
STILL STRAIGHT SHOOTING 


Muzzle loading rifles can hold their 
own with modern firearms for ac- 
curacy. Skilled marksmen firing at 50 
yards have been known to group bul- 
let holes in an area the size of a dime. 
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that there had to be a shoot-off be- 


tween them. 

One lanky, grizzled old fellow, 
who could spit as accurately as he 
shot, carried off three hens, then 
stood aside, ‘lowing he’d let someone 
else have a chance. Later in the fall, 
he informed me, they usually got 
together for a beef shoot, but in 
warmer weather they depended on 
chickens or cured meats for prizes. 


Tt JAMESTOWN, FENTRESS Coun- 
ty, Tennessee, home of the 
Yorks, a notable beef shoot was held 
on July 4, 1942, following L ws 
parades and other doings. That day 


the trophy was a milk-fed baby beef. 
One hundred and thirteen men had 
paid the 50-cent entrance fee. When 
the last round had been fired and the 
smoke cleared away it was found that 


the famed war hero, Sergeant Alvin 
York, had won first choice, or the 
right-hind quarter of the beef. Sec- 
ond choice, the left-hind quarter, 
went to Joe Young. John Sowder 
came in with the third and fourth 
best scores and took both front quar- 
ters, leaving the fifth man the choice 
of hide and tallow. Joe Young took 
that. 

In the olden days when lead was 
a scarce item, the first choice was the 
accumulation of spent balls, the lead 
being of considerable value. Later, 
this was relegated to sixth choice, 
and finally dropped altogether. ‘There 
have never been, of course, any arbi- 
trary rules that covered shoots in all 
sections of the country. The settlers 
of the different localities altered the 
customs to fit their local conditions 
as to distance, prizes, scoring, and 
other matters. 


5 


In the majority-of clubs today, and 
in the national matches, regulation 
targets are used in all but a few of 
the events, although scores are still 
determined from the center of the 
bullet liole, this being the only fair 
method where a tifle of smaller 
caliber is pitted against one shooting 
a larger Fall. so, there are sep- 
arate divisions for women, for men 
over 60, for men over 70, for juniors, 
for first timers, for users of flintlock 
rifles, and of cap and ball revolvers. 


Mi HAS BEEN written concern- 
ing the accuracy of the old 
rifles. Novelists and historians have 
sometimes handed us some hard to 
swallow tales, while on the other 
hand some writers have discounted 
the muzzle loaders to such a degree 
that the uninitiated are led into a 


(Continued on page 29) 


. . « THE TARGET TELLS 


Although regulation targets are used 
in most modern muzzle loading rifle 
shoots, some enthusiasts, like those 
shown here, cling to the old fashioned 
fire charred boards on which diagonal 
crosses are inscribed with a knife. The 
center of the cross is the bull's eye. 
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Experiences of a successful camera 
hobbyist convince him that 


To Photograph Dogs 
You Must Love ‘Em 


Fe A NUMBER of years I have been\ 
labeling a paps: of a bull- 


necked, square - jowled, coal - black 
bulldog, peering at me with question- 
ing eyes from an equally-black back- 
ground, as the starting point of a 
hobby that has paid off in hours of 
fun and extra cash. 

But I realize now that making that 
photograph was not the real begin- 
ning of dog portraiture for me. The 
real beginning dates back to a time 
before I. got my first box camera. 

It dates “ton é to the first dog I re- 
member, a huge golden collie on my 
dad’s farm in North Dakota; and to 
Tippy, a blue crossbred collie; and 
to Tippy’s son, Sandy, who in the 
years we lived in a small North 

akota town, patiently taught the 
neighborhood’s children to walk by 
letting them cling to his long golden 
fur as he took one slow, careful step 
after another. * 

Also it dates back to Honey Boy 
and Ginger, two fun-loviag cocker 
spaniels who were owned by some- 
one else, but who used to come 
scratching at my door to have the 
porcupine quills pulled from their 
too-inquisitive noses. In fact it dates 
back to all the other dogs I knew as 
a youngster, regardless of shape, size, 
ake. breed, disposition, or owner- 
ship. 

That very real liking for dogs was 


the true beginning, but it was not 
until I dunked a piece of photo- 
graphic paper in a tray of developer 
oat watched a black bulldog emerge 
from a black background that the 
hobby really got under way. 


Because Mike (shown at the top 
of this page) bore the brunt of 
my early experimentation in dog 
photography, and also because read- 
ers who know dogs are likely to ques- 
tion that “black bulldog” description, 
I think I had better add here that he 
is a crossbreed who gets his build 
and his even-tempered disposition 
from his bulldog dam and his color 
from his Labrador retriever sire. 
gag oe AFTER | acquiredMike as 

a five-weeks-old bundle of black 
fur, characterized by the longest and 
wettest pink tongue in captivity, I 
bought my first Speed Graphic 
camera. : 

I purchased that camera ‘primaril 
because the Mandan (N. Dak.) Daily 
Pioneer, for which 1 was reporting 
at the time, did not have a photog- 
rapher and I wanted pictures ‘ for 
the: stories I wrote. 

2s Bur for every gyre I took for 
“publication, I took a dozen for my 
own amusement —and half of those 
were of Mike. I snapped pictures of 
Mike swimming, watching goldfish, 


Photographs by Author 
Forrest C. Edwards 


tearing feathers out of prized pillows, 
getting a bath, playing with a black 
kitten, retrieving ducks (the Labrador 
instinct), and whipping or trying to 
whip every other dog in the neigh- 
borhood. A few were fairly good; a 
few were terrible; the rest were just 
snapshots. 

And then one night, after reading 
a lengthy and, I suppose, a learned 
dissertation upon low-key _photo- 
graphic lighting, I propped black 
Mike up on the kitchen table, threat- 
ened him with dire punishment if 
he did not stay there, draped my 
black darkroom curtains behind him, 
and began experimenting with low- 
key photography. 

One picture appealed to me, not 
because of the lighting or its photo- 
graphic quality, but because it so 
very definitely was Mike — not a pic- 
ture of a dog doing something, not 
a picture of a certain breed of dog, 
but a portrait of Mike himself. 

From that almost accidental be- 
ginning I began consciously trying 
to make portraits of dogs as indivi- 
duals. I still photograph and enjoy 
photographing canine activities, but 
1 get more enjoyment out of mak- 
ing a good portrait of the dog himself. 

And, almost as important, I find 


that a picture of a dog performing 


a trick or otherwise occupied doesn't 
pay off nearly as well as a portrait of 
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the dog himself. Newspapers and 


magazines, it is true, go for a cute 
or unusual dog activity picture much 
more readily than for a straight por- 
trait of a «te But, and I want to 
emphasize this, the money in dog 
photography for the amateur is not 
in sales to publications but in sales 
to the owners of the dogs. 

Owners of dogs, at least in my 
experience, usually will say, “Isn't 
that cute,” or, “That’s his favorite 
trick,” when you show them a pic- 
ture of their dog worrying a cat, up- 
rooting a flower bed, playing with 
a bone, begging a tidbit, retrieving 
a ball, or otherwise occupied. 

But show them a good photograph 
of the dog himself and they are quite 
likely to say, “I’d like to buy a couple 
of prints of that.” 

The prints they buy will pay for 
a lot more film and flashbulbs than, 
“Isn’t that cute,” or, “That’s his 
favorite trick.” 

And it is those dog portraits, you 
will find if you try your hand at 
them, that prompt other dog owners 
to ask you to photograph their dogs. 


_ MADE no attempt to com- 


mercialize dog portraiture, prefer- 
ring to keep it as a hobby that pays 
for itself and puts a little extra cash 


. . . THE DOG'S THE THING 


Expensive equipment is not necessary to make appealing dog portraits. This shepherd 
puppy was snapped with an ordinary folding roll film camera. 


. . » HAMBURGER DOES THE TRICK 


These stubborn dachshunds refused to pose properly until their interest was concentrated on a piece of meat held by their master. 
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CCASIONALLY YOu WILL find a 
dog that refuses to be. coaxed | 

into posing and reacts stubbornly to” 
even the most gentle forcing tactics, 7 

I remember one timid little cocker? 
spainel who at‘ some time in her life? 
must have had a canine soul shaking | 


. . . EXPERTS MIGHT CRITICIZE THIS 


But the owner of "Merry," a cocker spaniel, thought this photograph captured her 
dog's personality, despite the heavy shadow in the background, considered a 


technical flaw. 


into my billfold now and then. But 
I am convinced that a person pri- 
marily interested in the money angle 
can build a profitable spare time busi- 
ness out of dog portraiture. 

There are only two requirements. 
He need not be an expert photog- 
rapher but he should be reasonably 
proficient in camera technique. And, 
much more important, he must really 
like dogs. 

Unless he likes dogs well enough 
to be patient with them, to study 
each individual dog until he under- 
stands something of that particular 
dog’s character and wants to capture 
it on film, to spend sufficient time 
with the dog to gain its confidence — 
unless. he likes dogs enough to do 
that, he is not apt to be successful 
in dog portraiture. What's more, un- 


less he likes dogs that much, they 
will drive. him crazy. 

It might be possible, although I 
doubt it, for a man who does not 
like people to be a successful photog- 
rapher of the human race. Peace 
will co-operate with a photographer 
simply because they want a good 
portrait. 

Dogs, on the other hand, don’t 
give a Continental if they ever have 
their photograph taken, or whether 
it is good or poor. Most dogs, how- 
ever, have an inborn desire to please 
those they like and trust, and usually 
will try to the best of their ability 
and understanding to do what is 
wanted of them. It’s that desire to 
please that distinguishes dogs from 
the other animals that. man has 
domesticated. 


experience with a black box the size™ 
of a Speed Graphic. One look at the? 
camera and she scuttled to safet 
her long curly ears streaming straig 
out behind her as she took the stairs” 
three at a time to seek refuge under | 
her master’s bed. Dragged from be-7 
neath the bed, she streaked for the” 
kitchen and wriggled under the re" 
frigerator. Routed from that hiding 
lace, she raced for a dark corn 
hind the davenport. 

Each time her owner would drag™ 
her from hiding, gently but firmly” 
plop her down in front of the camera, 
chide her for her behavior. The poor 
little thing wanted to please him but 
she simply could not stand the sight 
of that black box. She would shake 
with fright, give a pitiful little yip 
of terror, and bolt again. 

My liking for her owner, a lar 
athletically-inclined man of middle” 
years, increased as I watched thé” 
gentleness with which he handled) 
that frightened dog. 3 

“Look,” he said after the fifth of” 
sixth attempt to get her in front of 
the camera, “when I asked you 
come out and photograph her, P 
meant it. I really want a picture of 
her. But she’s just working herself” 
up into a nervous fit. It isn’t your 
fault, though, and I want to pay 
you for your time and trouble.” 7 

Probably it was not businesslike to” 
turn down his money, but do 
traiture was, and still is, a hobb 
with me, not a business, and I wa 
not taking money just for spendin 
an hour with a scared pup. a 

I felt a lot better when, after I had: 
packed the camera away in my cat 
the dog came down and spent hall 
an hour playing with me on the lawn, 

I had been afraid that it was I, ane 
not the camera, to whom she was 
allergic. I still wonder what sh 

thought was im that black box. 


ND THEN THERE was a spunk 
little Shetland sheepdog whe 
rushed wildly at me as I knelt & 
make a. hand-held shot instead of 
following.my usual method of shoot 
ing from a — I got three teeth 
marks on my left wrist and no pi¢ 
tures. 


Eventually the Shelti and: I be 


.. (Continued on page 34 
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Ann Foote, Washington Correspondent, Writes 


F= MANY MONTHS, now, the 
world food shortage has been an 
all-important topic to Americans ev- 
erywhere. Housewives have “scrim- 
maged with it” during their stren- 
uous hours of shopping for scarce 
bread. Radio fans ai “listened to 
it” in the form of save food commer- 
cials over the air waves. Newspaper 
readers have “seen it” in big black 
type which tells about the amount 
of food being shipped overseas by 
the United States. Yes, the current 
food situation is one of the most 
crucial situations we are facing today 
—crucial enough, to make particu- 
larly timely, the story of Dr. Charles 
E. Kellogg, a man who may soon help 
abolish national and _ international 
food shortages forever through his 
life-work hobby of— 


Soil Study 


EAD OF THE Division of Soil 

Survey in the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture’s Research Center, 
Beltsville, Maryland, Dr. Kellogg has 
dedicated his life to taking the guess- 
work out of farming—a career-hobb 
which, if successful, could banish 
food famine from the future world. 


Halfway through one of the Ag- 
ticulture department’s most ambi- 
tious undertaking, Dr. Kellogg and 
his staff of nearly 100 scientists are 
making color maps of every acre of 
every county in the nation—maps 
that not only tell the type of soil in 
each acre, but also the kind of plants 
that particular soil will grow best, as 
well as the expected annual yield it 
should produce. “When the maps 
are completed,” Dr. Kellogg says, “all 
farmers in the world will have avail- 
able to them information on, all the 
soils in all the nations.” So far, his 
division has sample bottles of about 
100,000 different bits of earth, al- 
though there are only 30 main types 
of soil in America, which break down 
into 10,000 subdivisions. These 


How government agencies 
can help hobbyists is the 
chief concern of this 
monthly feature. 


samples are analyzed for their chem- 
ical content. By comparing chemical 
content of soil with the kinds of 
chemicals to which given plants are 
allergic, Dr. Kellogg believes that 
every nation can make its soil yield 
the maximum amount of farm prod- 
ucts, thereby providing sufficient 
food to feed the world. 

Dr. Kellogg, who is acknowledged 
to be at least the equal of any other 
living soil scientist, has discovered 
that many types of soil in this coun- 
try are found in similar regions. 
Thus, the Russian soil known as 
“tchernoziom” is very much like the 
black earth of North Dakota. Inci- 
dentally, if you were to show Dr. 
Kellogg a sample of dirt taken from 
2 or 3 feet below the surface of the 
earth, he could tell you the precise 
region from which it came. Accord- 
ing to him, the differences between 
Texas red earth, Arizona sandy soil, 
and New England rocky ground, for 
instance, are readily recognizable. 


Dr. Kellogg hopes to reestablish 
the International Soil Service Survey, 
inactive since the war, whose pur- 
pose it was to exchange soil infor- 
mation throughout the world. He 
believes that this international or- 
ganization will be well under way by 
1950, and feels that there is a strong 
possibility of regional meetings in the 
various countries by next year. 


Research by the Acre 


7. Bureau oF Plant Industry, 
Soils, and Agricultural Engin- 
eering, (usually known as the BPI) 
where Dr. Kellogg works, is highly 
interesting, in itself, particularly to 
gardening and hot bed hobbyists. 
Only one of six tremendous sections 
in the Agricultural Research Admin- 
istration, the BPI is situated in Belts- 
ville, Maryland, about 15 miles from 
the central Department of Agricul- 
ture headquarters in Washington, 
D. C. The last word in modern farm 
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research, ‘the BPI consists of -well 
over 100 bright red brick buildings 
and glass greenhouses, all erected 
within the last 13 years, and covering 
about 5 acres of ground: The entire 
farm itself covers 1,400 acres. 


Efficient scientists, with a string 
of degrees after their names, divide 
their ‘time between the laboratories, 
offices, greenhouses and farm. A few 
types of problems that the BPI in- 
vestigates concern grains, drugs, fruits 
and vegetables, and purely decorative 
plants, not to mention the 15 other 
categories of work engaged in by this 
all-inclusive plant research organiza- 
tion. Many of the scientist employees 
have spent their entire careers at the 
research center. Some have worked 
as long as 30 years on a single prob- 
lem, such as growing slo-bolt lettuce 
for commercial use in the east, in- 
creasing the size of a given fruit, 
etc. 


If you wish to obtain a detailed 
account of the activities which take 
place at the research center in Belts- 
ville, send for the 41-page free book- 
let entitled, RESEARCH FOR BET- 
TER FARMING AND FARM 
posh It se “ fascinating 
types of improved agriculture you can 
expect in the future. ADDRESS: 
Department of Agriculture, 14th 
Street and Independence Avenue, 


NW, Washington 25, D. C. 


Handy With Your Hands? 


N” EVERYONE desires or can afford 
a college education to help him 
get a professional start in making 
his baby profitable. However, estab- 
lishing your own small business is 
just as satisfactory a method for cer- 
tain types of hobbies. For instance, 
if you are a radio ham, or are me- 
chanically inclined and handy with 
your hands, you might investigate 
the booklet, SOME ACTORS IN 
ESTABLISHING AN ELECTRI- 
CAL APPLIANCE AND RADIO 
ph AND SERVICE BUSI- 
NESS. 


As you well know, there is a cry- 
ing need for all sorts of electrical 
equipment right now, what with pro- 
duction practically nil during the 
war. Thus, recent statistics show 
that there is being produced a month- 
ly average of sa 90 thousand vac- 
uum cleaners (less than 60 per cent 
of pre-war production), 150,000 re- 


(continued on page 40) 
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Philately offers an absorbing 
hobby and sound financial values 


uninfluenced by economic 
disturbances. 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


Stamps as an Investment 


T= NATURE AND SCOPE of postage 
stamps as an investment are 
— generally misunderstood by 
the majority of collectors, even those 
of many years of philatelic experi- 
ence. Most collectors vaguely believe 
that, in order to make money out of 
stamps, they must stumble accident- 
ally upon some “lucky” find. They 
read the fabulous story of the one- 
cent British Guiana 1856, which was 
sold originally for about a dollar and 
a half, and is now valued at more 
than $50,000, and they continue to 
hope wistfully that they may some 
day come across a fortune by sheer 
accident. In many instances they buy 
haphazardly, as the spirit moves them, 
without any definite investment 
plan, still pinning their faith on the 
gods of chance. 

. But for every story of a lucky acci- 
dent in the stamp market, there are 
a hundred stories of steady, unspec- 
tacular price rises, in which wise in- 
vestors double, triple, and increase 
by ten-fold their original investment. 
Such price increases in any other in- 
vestment field would be considered 
sensational; yet they occur daily in 
the stamp market, and collectors have 
become so accustomed tc annual or 
monthly price rises, that they accept 
them as a normal course of events, 
and pay the increased prices with a 
minimum of grumbling. And in spite 
of the fact that every collector has 
been a witness to the phenomenon 


of a constantly rising investment 
market in postage stamps, compara- 
tively few ave been able to profit 
substantially by this fact. 


7. ILLUSTRATE THE character of 
. stamp collecting as an invest- 
ment, we need only examine the 
price changes in mint United States 
commemorative stamps of the last 
twenty-five years. By mint stamps 
we understand unused stamps with 
full original gum. Suppose a young 
man of twenty, starting out in life 
in 1912, had decided to make an in- 
vestment of $125.to $150 average 
each year for eighteen or twenty 
years. He might have bought insur- 
ance, real estate, stocks and bonds, 
or deposited his money in a savings 
bank, and with ordinary caution he 
might have earned a reasonable re- 
turn on his investment, so that the 
$2,000 or $2,500 he: invested would 
today be worth $5,000 or $10,000. 
Or, he might have failed to exercise 
that caution, in which case he would 
probably have nothing today. Let us 
see what he might have done by 
investing in mint United States 
stamps, counting not on lucky acci- 
dents but only on the normal rises 
for his profit. 

If our young man had bought and 
put away 2,000 copies of each com- 
memorative stamp issued by the 
United States between 1912 and 


Thomas Young 


1929, he would have invested a total 
of $2,380, or $132 average each year. 
We are assuming that he used no dis- 
crimination in buying, once he de- 
cided on his plan. He bought every 
commemorative stamp issued, and he 
bought the same number of copies 
of each stamp. His purchases in- 
cluded the Panama-Pacific stamps of 
1912 and 1915; the Victory issue of 
1919; the Pilgrim commemoratives 
of 1920; the Harding memorial 
stamps of 1923; the Hugenot-Wal- 
loon issue of 1924; the Lexington- 
Concord and Norse-American stamps 
of 1925; the Sesquicentennial, Eric- 
sson, and White Plains issues of 
1926; the Vermont and Burgoyne 
commemoratives of 1927; the Valley 
Forge, Monmouth, Hawaiian, and 
Aeronautics Conference stamps of 
1928; the George Rogers Clark, Edi- 
son, Sullivan, Fallen Timbers, and 
Ohio River issues of 1929. 

If our young man had put his 
stamps in a safe-deposit box in 1930 
and forgotten about them, he might 
retire on his income, a moderately 
wealthy man today. For the latest 
(1945) edition of Scott’s specialized 
United States catalogue prices these 
stamps at a total of $108,013, and 
Stanley Gibbons’ price list, generally 
considered a fairly accurate index of 
the United States stamp. market, 

rices these issues at well over 
$60,000, a return of about 2,500 per 
cent on the original investment. 
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HERE ARE SEVERAL facts worth 

noting in this example. In the 
first place, our hypothetical investor 
could have made his purchases and 
managed his investment without tak- 
ing any time away from his regular 
business. He required no investment 
counsellor or agent to advise him or 
make his purchases. His investments 
demanded no discretion on his part; 
he merely bought whatever com- 
memoratives were issued. And fin- 
ally, his profits depended upon no 
phenomenal rises or sensational acci- 
dents; he merely waited for the nor- 
mal operation of the law of supply 
and demand to make him a wealeley 
man. It is possible, of course, that 
among his purchases he might have 
found some errors or rarities, in 
which case his profits might have 
been much greater. But we are as- 
suming that, like thousands of other 
collectors, he never made that long- 
awaited “lucky” find. 


The skeptics may point out that 
hindsight is better than foresight. It 
is, obviously, easy to count the profits 
that might have been after the results 
are in; to foresee them is quite 
another matter. They might point to 
the fact that there are dozens of 
United States stamps which have 
shown a poor return on the original 
investment—for example, the $5 de 
nomination of 1918, which today, 
after twenty-seven years, is quoted 
at $12.50, giving a return of less than 
four per cent per year on the invest- 
ment. Nor can this objection be 
overlooked, for it is a valid one. The 
answer, of course, is to be found in 
a careful examination and analysis 
of the experiences of past years. 


Adhesive postage stamps, as we 
know them today, have been in use 
for a century—since 1840, when 
Great Britain issued its famous one- 
penny black. Stamp collecting, as a 
hobby and a commercial pursuit, has 
been in existence for about three- 
quarters of a century. In that time 
it has shown a considerable growth 
in popularity, until today a conserva- 
tive estimate places the number of 
stamp collectors in the United States 
at 2,000,000. And in that time phi- 
lately has developed along definite 
lines, so that it is possible to look- 
ahead with reasonable accuracy by 
looking back. : 


HE MAN WHO BUYS A SHEET of 
postage stamps in the hope of 
profiting financially from them does 


not differ essentially from the man 
who buys a piece of land, a bond, or 
an insurance policy. But the invest- 
ment differs in several important 
factors. A bond draws interest, a 
piece of land yields rent, and an in- 
surance policy brings its holder divi- 
dends. an all these cases—assuming 
the investment is a good one—the in- 
vestor’s capital is constantly at work, 
and the profits Cin the form of rent, 
interest, or dividends) are drawn at 
stated intervals. But when an in- 
vestor puts his money into postage 
stamps, for all practical purposes, he 
“freezes” his capital. His money is 
no longer working for him. No one 
will pay him rent, interest, or divi- 


dends on the stamps locked away in: 


his vault or safe-deposit box. He piles 
up paper profits, but he receives no 
actual cash return on his investment 
until he finally sells his stamps. 
When he disposes of his stamps, he 
may receive a much larger return 
than from any of the other forms of 
investment, but it has meant tying 
up his capital for a period of months 
or years with no cash return during 
that period. While this may appear 
as a disadvantage in the eyes of many, 
it actually works to the advantage 
of the investor, in the same way as 
compound interest on savings works 
to the advantage of the depositor, 
pyramiding his earnings. 


There is, however, a much more 
important difference between postage 
stamps and other forms of invest- 
ment. This is the obvious fact that 
a postage stamp, purchased in mint 
condition at face-value, will probably 
never depreciate in value. Real estate 
and stocks may fluctuate over the 
widest possible range. Even a well- 
secured bond may fluctuate several 
points, and ‘an investor forced to sell 
in an unfavorable market may have 
to take a loss on what is apparently 
a sound investment. Yet, for all prac- 
tical purposes (barring complete col- 
lapse of the philatelic market, the 
postal system, and the government), 
we can be certain that a three-cent 
stamp in mint condition, bought at 
its face value, will always be worth 


.at least three cents, and is, in fact, as 


good as cash itself. 


ies SOUNDNEsS of the philatelic 
market has been demonstrated in 


a most remarkable manner in the 


last twenty years. When stocks and 
bonds. that had been considered in- 
vincible crashed in price and went 
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begging in a wary market, when real 
estate sank so low in value that mere 
payment of taxes often meant a loss 
to the owners, postage stamps were 
showing a constant, almost predict- 
able increase in value, and the entire 
philatelic market grew healthier and 
more robust every year. The fact that 
any investment market showed a firm 
and rising trend during these years 
is little short of miraculous; yet stamp 
collectors have long ago learned to 
accept this phenomenon as a natural 
occurrence. 


Many who have not analyzed the 
nature of the philatelic market pro- 
fess themselves afraid of this “un- 
natural” situation. But they fail to 
realize that the potential market for 
postage stamps is practically as great 
as the entire population. Every year 
a new army of youngsters is added 
to the ranks of philatelic devotees. 
Postage stamps gratify the universal 
human desire for beauty and artistic 
possession, whether represented by 
the ten-year-old who spends his ice 
cream money for a multi-colored 
triangle stamp, or the millionaire who 
buys mint sheets of the Columbian 
commemoratives. They gratify the 
desire for possessing a rarity; the pride 
with which the wealthy man exhibits 
his seventeenth-century art master- 


. piece is equalled by the boy who has 


the only stamp of its kind on the 
block, or by the millionaire who has 


‘the only stamp of its kind in the 


world. And, finally a mint postage 
stamp has a sort of value that most 
art masterpieces lack—a basic mone- 
tary value that can be accurately 
measured—a value represented by the 
denomination and determined by the 
service which the government has 
promised to render in exchange. for 
the stamp. A three-cent stamp will 
always be worth three cents in gov- 
ernment service! 


It goes almost without saying that 
it is impossible to predict price rises 
on an individual issue beforehand. 
Yet it is possible, by considering the 
experiences of the past, to set up cer- 
tain categories, and to predict with 
reasonable accuracy the probability 
of price rises within these categories. 
The most obvious division of adhes- 
ive postal issues is, of course, into 
the two general categories of regular 
and special, or commemorative, is- 
sues. The collector who takes up 
postage stamps as an investment must 
consider immediately the important 
question of the relative possibilities 
in regular and commemorative issues. 
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HE AUTHOR OF A RECENT book on 

philately warns investors against 
the error of believing that commem- 
oratives must necessarily be superior 
to regular issues in investment possi- 
bilities. Commemorative issues, he 
points out, are given wide publicity, 
are usually more attractive than regu- 
lar issues in design and printing, and 
consequently more popular. Thus 
the regular issues are comparatively 
neglected, while buyers invest heav- 
ily in the special issues. As a result, 
he warns, the special issues will fail 
to show the steady advance in prices 
that the regular issues show. 

While there is much merit, and 
logic in this reasoning, it is as great 
an error to accept this in toto as it 
. would be to dismiss it without a hear- 
ing. There is only one way to settle 
this question satisfactorily, and that 
is to examine the irrefutable evidence 
of the standard stamp catalogues. Be- 
fore beginning our comparison of 
price advances in. regular and com- 
memorative issues, however, it is well 
to keep in mind the factors that are 
involved in the market value of a 
stamp. The two most important, ob- 
viously, are supply and demand—that 
is, relative scarcity and popularity of 
a given stamp. It should be apparent 
immediately that these two factors 
are inseparable: the supply of a given 
stamp is only important insofar as it 
relates to the demand. It is conceiv- 
able Cin fact, it has happened on sev- 
eral occasions) that a limited issue 


disrepute with collectors or dealers. 
The so-called “Farley imperforates” 
offer a case in point in our own coun- 
try. When these stamps were first 
issued, as a favor of the Postmaster- 
General to his friends, a loud protest 
went up from collectors throughout 
the country. The decision of the 
Post Office Department to issue these 
stamps generally saved the day. Oth- 
erwise, it is probable that the com- 
pilers of the standard catalogues 


_would have refused to list the issues, 


“ 


and collectors would have - 
cotted” them, rendering them es 
less, except as political curios. 

The factor of age, while it is of 
some importance, is by no means a 
determining factor in the market 
value of a stamp. Thus we find the 
two cent Columbian issue of 1893 
listed at only 35 cents a copy, while 
the two cent Louisiana Purchase is- 
sue, printed 11 years later, is cur- 
rently priced at 65 cents a copy. The 
difference is, no doubt, explained by 
the fact that 1,464,588,750 copies of 
the former stamp were printed, while 
the supply of the latter was limited 
to 192,732,400 copies. Assuming, for 
the sake of illustration, that the de- 
mand for the two stamps is equal, it 
became obvious that the determining 
factor here is supply, a factor so im- 
portant it outweighs the difference 
in age. 

If we can state the factors deter- 
mining the market value of a stamp 
in the form of a mathematical equa- 


might become worthless if it fell into \ tion, it might be stated in this way: 





“If you must know, it was to be a tie for my first husband, but I lost 
the instruction book and can’t finish off.” 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


demand 
————— -+ age = market value 


supply 


| Pasa THE FOREGOING it can be 
seen that in considering the rela- 
tive possibilities of commemorative 
and general issues, it is necessary to 
take into account the relative supplies 
and popularity of the issues. While 
it may be true that commemoratives 
receive publicity and emphasis not 
accorded: the lowly regulars, it is also 
true that the original supplies of 
commemorative issues are strictly lim- 
ited, in comparison with the enor- 
mous printings of the regular issues. 
The demand/supply equation is near- 
ly always in their favor. 

All in all, there is no field of in- 
vestment so fascinating, so full of 
possibilities, as philately. There is 
endless opportunity for profit; only 
one phase of the subject, namely mint 
United States stamps, has been con- 
sidered in this volume. There are 
dozens of other divisions, each of 
which offers boundless opportunity 
for those who know the subject. But 
the field is full of pitfalls for the 
unwary, and it is just as easy to show 
a loss as it is to show a profit. There 
is only one safe rule by which the 
intending investor can be guided, a 
rule that cannot be too often re- 
peated: KNOW YOUR STAMPS. 
The investor who masters the subject 
thoroughly, studies the market care- 
fully, and buys wisely will have little 
difficulty in showing a favorable 
balance when his accounts are totaled. 


Condensed from Profit in Postage Stamps, by 
Thomas Young ($1.50) by permission of the 
publisher, Bernard Ackerman, Inc., 116 East 
19th Street, New York 3, New York. 








Make Up To $500 a Year 
Finding Rare Coins 


It’s new, authoritative — a complete, up- 
to-date monthly report on the United 
States coin market. Invaluable to bank 
clerks, theatre cashiers, street car con- 
ductors, and others handling money. 

Offers latest, accurate information on 
coin prices, scarce items, valuable tips on 
what coins to look for and WHY 

Twelve value packed issues of the Han- 
san’s Monthly Coin Index on the U. S. 
coin market. $3.00. Pays for itself the 
first few days you use it. One 1909-S, 
V.D.B. Lincoln cent “— the way fer 1 
year. Send 25 cents for trial copy. If 
you are not fully satisfied your money 
will be refunded promptly. 


HANSAN’S COIN SHOP 


1326 Main Street, Kansas City 6, Mo. 
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A San Diego man moves profitably 
through three major phases of 
model railroading. 
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of HE Two Cox CHILDREN were old; 
is enought that fall to be interested, 
ly their father told himself. So he 
nt dragged the old trunk down from 
n- the attic of his San Diego, California 
Te home and carefully put together again 
of the eight toy trains he had last played 
ity with when he was 15. 

ut They were a little rusty from their 
he long period of disuse. Frank Cox 
Ww hunted up his wife's sewing ma- 
Te chine oil that was in a can exactly 
he like the one his mother used to keep 
a in the pantry. That green arm on 
24 the old Ives semaphore stuck stub- 
S. bornly; obviously the bolt needed to 
oct be taken off and a new one sub- 
re: stituted. 

tle Naturally, a man likes to have 
ole everything in perfect working order 
ed. if he is going to take the trouble 
b to show his kids something special 
Zast from the old days. 


The first night, Cox worked stead- 
ily until after midnight setting up the 
_ miniature railroads exactly the way 

. they used to lie in the basement of 
his childhood home. His son and 
daughter watched open-mouthed for 
precisely one hour and a half, then 
yawned ‘inexpliciably at his explana- 
tions regarding the specific placement 
of the old Ives terminal just to the 
tight below the curve, and the exact 
methods of winding the little German 
clockwork locomotive to protect its 
Tusty spring. 

“It’s all right,” Cox muttered 
placidly to himself. “They'll get into 
the spirit of the thing when I get the 









>. set in perfect working order and turn e 

= _ oose with it.” he next night, . . - BE SPARING WITH THE PAINT BRUSH 
ef worked until 3 o'clock in the Is Frank Cox's advice to collectors of antique toy trains. A coat of paint on the 
morning. Weeden train in the foreground might help its appearance but would diminish 





The third night, with everything its value as an antique. ; 








. . « TRAIN MASTER 


; Age and rarity characterize the toy trains in the collection of Frank Cox of San Diego. Here 
Cox is shown in his train repair shop with an 1887 Weeden train, powered by real steam, im- 
mediately in front of him. On the tracks in the foreground is one of the last toy trains made 
in Germany prior to World War Il. 


2m smoothly and the children 
still only making a few half-hearted 
runs with the little tin locomotives, 
Cox stopped kidding himself. 

He dug out the old Ives catalogue 
of toy trains, sprawled contentedly in 
the middle of the living room Ast 
and admitted that he had been itch- 
ing to get at those trains again for 
years. 

That was in 1942. Today the Cox 
children still evince only a feeble 
interest in their father’s toy trains, 
but he is still playing with them. 
And he has developed them into a 
side-business producing profits for 
which the alle family has a healthy 
respect. 

It all came about through an emo- 
tion as characteristic of toy trains 





fanciers as an eye for wheels —the 
desire to have the “best train on 
the market.” 


IKE MANY Boys, Cox helped earn 
the money for his first train. He 
was 7 years old. His father, employed 
as a shoe clerk at that time, had a 
small salary and a family of five. 
Cash was not a surplus commodity 
in the Cox home. 

Cox recalls that he -managed his 
share of the project by hauling trash 
to a canyon dump for his surburban 
neighbors at 5 cents a sack, three 
sacks to the load of his small wagon. 
True to his promise, his father con- 
tributed half the price, and that 
Christmas a shiny $4 clockwork train 
glistened under the tree. 


To Cox, it was the brightest thing 
in the world. But when he saw the 
great super locomotives advertised 
in the-toy catalogues the next Christ- 
mas, he knew he would never be 
— until he had the best in the 


The next summer, he worked at 
additional odd jobs to earn a locomo- 
tive costing $10; the following sum-' 
mer he worked in his father’s newly 
acquired grocery store; in ensuing 
years he managed to work up to de 
iveryman at a salary princely enough 
to insure the best in trains. By the 
time he was 15, he walked out of a 
department store with a $64.50 model 
under his arm, the proudest kid in 
the county. But that year he passed 


(Continued on page 51) 
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A Colorado woman discovers that 
African violets offer a hobby within 


the reach of anyone. 







People Buy Her Violets 


© ¥OU DREAD winter when all the 

flowers are dormant? Would 
you like to have blooms gladdening 
our rooms the year around? Then 
et me suggest my hobby, that of 
growing Saint Paulias, commonly 
known as African violets. They have 
much to recommend them. They're 
compact, not needing much space, 
are comparatively free from disease, 
and have few special requirements. 
The many different types offer a de- 
lightful variety of color in both bloom 
and leaf as well as in the shape of 
the leaves. 

I made the acquaintance of Saint 
Paulias five years ago when a friend 
brought me a plant, boasting a mass 
of dark green wooly leaves topped 
with a wealth of purple blue blooms. 

“What is it? Where did you get 
it?” I asked in delight. 

“It is an African violet and I grew 


it from a leaf,” my friend_ replied. 


“Knowing how you enjoy flowers I 
thought this one would please you.” 

As month after month the reddish 
tendril bud stems uncurled to bloom 
I began to wish I had more of the 
prolific bloomers to brighten other 
rooms or to give as gifts to friends. I 
decided to plant some leaves and see 
what luck I might have. That I even- 
tually succeeded is proved by the 30 
to 40 plants which can usually be 
found within my small cottage in 
Longmont, Colorado. Almost un- 
wittingly I was forced into a profit- 
able venture. 


Before starting the experiment I 
had learned all I could about propa- 
gating the violets from friends, Flor - 
ists and magazines. I learned that 
some of the varieties are still pat- 
ented, namely the Pink Beauty and 
Ulery’s Blue Girl, and could not be 
grown or divided without a permit. 
These permits are obtained by buy- 
ing small wooden tags from the orig- 
inators, or their agents. These tags 
are printed as follows: “Saint Paulia, 
patented plant 514. Pink Lady. A— 
sexual reproduction of this plant is 
strictly prohibited in the absence of 
license the U. S. Plant Patent, 
etc.” 


I might add here that I buy my 
tags from a nearby city florist who 
has made a specialty of growing 
African violets. 


Here is an outline of the method 
of growing and caring for these 
plants which I have developed 
through the years. 


First, I choose small flower pots or 
tin-cans with good drainage. These 
are filled with rich loam to which 
about a third of a cup of sand has 
been added and mixed. A healthy 
leaf is then broken from a plant and 
placed stem down in the soil until 
about a fourth of the leaf is buried. 
It is then cdvered with an inverted 
glass and placed where it will receive 
a strong light, but not much direct 
sunlight, in a warm room. I keep 
the soil moist by adding a little water 
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Mayme Gale 
as told to 
Seletha A. Brown 
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every morning, about two or three 
tablespoonfuls. In very hot weather 
you may want to add a little water 
in the evening. I add the water to 
the outer edge of the pot and do not 
pour it directly on the leaf. You ma 
smile at my notion but I am sure 
have faster producing leaves from 
those vieiaed in that part of the 
month which is called “the light of 
the moon,” rather than in the dark 
of the moon. 

When small furry ears of leaves 
appear beside the mother leaf I re- 
move the glass and continue to keep 
the soil moist. I use tepid water on 
my plants and have found this tem- 

ture of water will not spot the 
eaves unless a hot sun strikes them . 
soon after they are watered. 

Let me warn that this hobby re 
quires patience and fortitude, for it 
takes from 16 to 20 months to grow 
a blooming plant from a leaf, as a 
tule. I have, however, blooms 
by Christmas from plants started on 

ashington’s birthday. It is part of 
the fascination of the game to start 
several leaves at a time and see which 
one will produce blossoms first, under 
identical .conditions. 

Members of the Saint Paulias fam- 
ily are home bodies. They like to be 
left in the same room and preferabl 
on the same window ledge or pe 
month after month. Although most 
of them have a resting time of a few 
weeks when they uce few or no 
blooms, I have a Blue Boy which I 
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have kept on the same window sill 
for two years that has never been 
without blooms during that time. I 
turn the pot from time to time so 
that an even amount of light will 
reach all parts of the plant. 


After I had grown seven or eight 
lants I began to give some away to 
riends whom I wanted to remember 

in some special way. Soon some of 
these friends began to come to me 
and say, “I have enjoyed my plant 
so much! I wonder if you don’t have 
one like it that you would sell me 
that I might take to a shut-in?” Some- 
times they wanted to take the plant 
to a small town where there were 
no florist shops. 

At first I was reluctant to charge 
for these “pets’ which I had 
“mothered.” But several friends re- 
fused to take them unless I would 
accept pay. About this time I was 
having to pay a large doctor bill so 
I decided I might as well get fi- 
nancial help where I could. 


Since Mother’s Day, 1944, I have 
been selling all the plants I could 
grow. I charge 75 cents and up, 
depending on the size of the plant, 
the type, and whether a patent is 
still in force, requiring the plants 
to be sold above a stated price. You 
‘can see there is a good margin of 
profit, for virtually the only expense 
is for the starter plant, a little com- 
mercial fertilizer and the pots. 


The flower committee of my 
church, and one or two small clubs 
to which I belong have been de- 
lighted to use my African violets for 
the remembrance of shut-ins, per- 
sons confined to hospitals, and for 
other courtesies. They are popular 
as bridge prizes. Children are espe- 
cially happy ‘to get them as gifts 
for Mothers Day or her birthday 
because they can earn by themselves 
enough money to pay for the flowers. 
I have even had. our small town 
florist send people to me when he 
was short of this type of plant. 

Although you won't get rich quick, 
you can be well‘repaid for your ef- 
forts if you grow African violets. It 
is a hobby that can be carried on in 
a crowded city apartment, or in a 
lonely country home. Men, women 
and children can pursue its delights. 
Through it you will make many in- 
teresting and interested friends. The 
United States Patent office says there 
have been 158 patents granted on 
this species which gives an idea of 
its hobby potentialities. Why not 
try your hand? 


. . » WHERE CARE IS NEEDED 


os 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


Mrs. Mayme Gale waters two of her favorite African violet plants, being careful not 


to touch the delicate leaves with the liquid. 
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(ve Made Hundreds of 
Articles From Aunt Ellen’s 
WORKBASKET Designs / 


’GOOD NEWS for you 


‘ladies who love needlework! 


New designs ‘each month—the 
latest creations in handcraft 
and needlework—hot iron 
transfers worth many times 
their price! 

All these are now avail- 
able to you in Aunt Ellen’s 
Workbasket —a pattern and 
direction service that comes to 
you twelve times a year for 
just 12%c a month. 

Each issue of the WORK- 
BASKET contains a _ large 
sheet of hot iron transfers, 
with a variety of motifs each 
month—such as designs for 
Pillow slips. tea towels, van- 
ities, pan-holders, luncheon 


sets, baby items, toys, crib 
spreads, bibs, etc. Besides that 
there are complete directions 
for knitting, tatting or cro- 
cheting two or three articles 
such as lace edgings, . doilies, 
pan-holders, aprons, chair sets 
and a variety of things you 
will love to make for gifts, 
bazaars, and for use, in your 
home. 

Send $1.50 today to Aunt 
Ellen’s Workbasket, 4484 
Westport Station, Kansas City 
2, Mo., to receive this service 
for a full year. If you’re not 
delighted with the very first 
issue, Aunt Ellen will return 
your money and you may keep 
the material you have received 
without any obligation. 
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Won’t you mention PROFITABLE HOBBIES when answering ads? 
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While most motorists vie for 1946 
models, Walter Deitchman continues 
to add to his collectian of motor 
cars of the linen duster and | 
goggles era. 


Automon 
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HE JUNK YARD dealer was amazed. 
“You mean,” he asked, “that you 
actually want to buy this thing?” 

Buying that “thing,” the young 
man said, was indeed his intention 
and how much did the dealer ask for 
the 1910 Metz automobile? 

In St. Joseph, Missouri, in 1934, 
junk dealers seldom were visited by 
anyone interested in buying intact 
any of the relics that had been stand- 
ing many years in their yards. A right 
price for the old Metz was a problem, 
and the dealer’s brow furrowed. 

“Well,” he finally said, “scrap 


metal’s worth two cents. Roll ’er over 


on those scales and you can pay me 
what it figures out at two cents.” 

Walter H. Deitchman, who now 
operates a drug store in Kansas City, 
Missouri, rolled the Metz cnto the 
scales, 

Today, behind the counter of his 
pharmaceutical shop, he doesn’t re- 
call the weight of the old Metz. That 
figure has been lost among the col- 
umns of figures that have shuffled 
through his mind, since he began his 
hobby of collecting antique motor 
cars twelve years ago. Since he rolled 








the 1910 Metz across the scales of 
that St. Joseph junk yard, motor cars 
that number well into the hundreds 
have passed through Deitchman’s 
hands as he has amassed one of the 
best collections of antique motor cars 
in the nation. 

In first class shape, ready to be put 
on the road, 44 motor cars, dating 
as far back as 1898, are sheltered in 
Deitchman’s garages in Kansas vie 
and St. heak He drives them all 
in his spare time, but the cares and 
worries of managing a drug store 
keep Deitchman away from the cars 
longer than he likes. 

“But still,” he says, “I manage a 
ride at least once a week.” 


 epiger HAS NOT only made 
his hobby an interesting one, 
but a profitable one as well, to the 
extent that he can trade or sell his 
cars and raise enough cash to pur- 
chase others whenever he finds one 
that suits his fancy. 

As the competition among antique 
motor car collectors Sab ie ais the 
price for the rare old devil wagons 





Paul Brownlee 
Photograph by Ward Hunt 


skyrocketed. Today, many models of 
the early 1900s and late 1890s sell 
for amounts well over $1,000. 

Deitchman chuckles when he re 
calls the prices he paid for the first 
cars in his collection and compares 
them with the $850 he paid recently 
for a 1914 Stanley Steamer. 

“When I took home that old Metz 
that I bought from the junk dealer 
for a little of nothing and got her 
running, I caught the old motor car 
fever,” Deitchman says. “And I went 
on the prowl for other ancient models. 
You wouldn’t believe me, but the 
second car in my collection didn’t 
cost me a cent.” 

A friend told Deitchman he had 
seen a 1903 Cadillac runabout stored 
in a garage behind the home of a 
woman for whom he was working. 

“I drove my old Metz over to the 
woman’s home,” Deitchman says, 
“and I explained to her that I had 
come to buy the car in her garage. 
She laughed at me and said that if 
I could find a car in her garage I 
could have it. 

“It took me nearly an hour to rum- 


mage through that pile of stored stuff, 
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but I finally found the old Cadillac, 
completely buried. I wheeled it out- 
side. The woman said she had for- 
gotten about the car. She stuck by 
her bargain, however, and gave it to 
me. 
Deitchman later learned that the 
Cadillac had been won by the wom- 
an’s husband in 1903 in a raffle 
sponsored by the Lotus club at Lake 
Contrary at St. Joseph. The car was 
shipped to St. Joseph. No one at the 
lake could drive an automobile, so a 
team of horses was used to pull the 
car to the winner’s garage. Black- 
smiths managed to start the motor, 
but no one was willing to drive the 
machine, so it was stored until 
Deitchman uncovered it 31 years 
later. 


was employed by a drug store chain, 
when he received word of a 1923 
Stanley Steamer for sale at Warren, 
Indiana. 

“Stanleys are my specialty,” he ex- 
plains. “So I took three days off with- 
out telling the boss and beat it up 
to Warren. I bought the old girl and 
drove her home—600 miles on $2 
worth of kerosene. 

“Well, naturally, I got a little pub- 
licity, and the boss saw the story in 
the paper. He called me up and 
wanted to know what the idea was 
of my taking a 3-day vacation. I ex- 
plained and he fired me. Then I 
went to work for the North Ameri- 
can bomber plant in Kansas City and 
when that f anaee down I bought my 
store here on Fourteenth Street.” 


. . . OLD BUT STILL POWERFUL 


Walter H. Deitchman makes an adjustment on his 1923 Stanley Steamer, which 
recently ran wild with him on a crowded city street. 


AS DEITCHMAN REMEMBERS, his 
collection grew at first without 
deliberate intent on his part. 

“At least,” he recalls, “I had no 
impulse to start a collection. I saw 
that old Metz sitting in the junk yard, 
and just decided I wanted her. Once 
I got her, though, I couldn’t find 
enough old ones like her. It’s a fas- 
cinating hobby.” 

His experiences during the 12 
ears he has engaged in his hobby 
ave varied from the amusing to the 

pathetic. And there was one that 
could be classed either way. 

In the summer of 1942, Deitchman 


HIEVES — PROBABLY YOUTHFUL 

vandals—have. made life miser- 
able for Deitchman in the last few 
weeks... 

Parked in a garage in Kansas City, 
three of his cars, a 1913 Stanley 
Steamer, a 1907 Brush, and a 1907 
International were stripped of their 
brass headlamps, horns, grips, and 
linings by vandals who apparently 
wanted the brass to sell as scrap 
metal. 

Deitchman winces whenever he 
thinks of the brass fixtures of his old- 
model cars dropping into a vast brass 
smelter. If the thieves who stole the 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


fixtures had realized the. anguish 
they would cause him, Deitchman 
believes they might have reconsid- 
ered.. He can not understand why 
anyone would ruin his relics just to 
sell the fittings for scrap metal. ~ 


Six years ago when he moved to 
Kansas City, Deitchman met A. §, 
(Archie) Dale of North Kansas City 
who, he found out, was “the best 
antique motor car mechanic in the 
business.” 


Dale is 56 years old and has been 
working on cars since he was a soph- 
omore at the Liberty, Missouri, high 
school in 1905. He does all the work 
on Deitchman’s cars, and is employed 
full time at it. 


One of Dale’s important duties is 


to manage a vital part of the car 
collecting hobby—the spare parts bus: 
iness. This business is conducted ex- 
tensively by collectors seeking old 
parts to put their cars in running 
condition. 


Deitchman intends to fall back on 
his reserve of spare parts to replace 
the fixtures stolen by the vandals. 
If the needed parts aren’t in his col 
lection, he will write other collectors 
to make an inventory of their spare 
parts to determine if they can sell 
Deitchman the parts he needs fot 
replacement. 
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ost OF Date’s time this summer 
was spent preparing his boss’s 
1906 model F 2-cylinder Buick for 
the Glidden tour that was revived 
in the latter part of August. 
In the early 1900s, the Glidden 


tour was an annual event in which 


motor car - manufacturers entered 
their models ‘to: determine which was 
best. The tours covered most of the 
nation and ended in Detroit. A sim- 
ilar tour was held in Kansas City in 
1909, in which dealers drove their 
cars to Junction City, Kansas, and 


back. 





Variations on an 
Automobile Hobby 
Theme 


I YOU HAVE NEITHER the room 
nor the means to go in for 
collecting old motor cars com- 
plete, you might find equal 
pleasure in closely related hob- 
bies. Lewis F. MaDan of Union 
Springs, New York, for ex- 
ample, has a collection of about 
400 motor car license plates. 
Each state is represented, some 
by plates from many different 
years. The brightly painted 
plates make a colorful display. 
Many, besides numerals and 
state names, bear advertising 
legends, dealing with such mat- 
ters as the New York World’s 
Fair, Georgia’s peaches, Wis- 
consin’s dairy products and 
Ohio’s celebration of the one 
hundred and fiftieth annivers- 
ary of the creation of the North- 
west Territory. 

Rudolph Zak of Cleveland 
collects motor car name plates. 
He considers them a truly artis- 
tic part of the car, and notes 
that in the past these name 
plates sometimes contained bits 
of precious metals such as gold 
and silver. During the last half 
century more than 2,000 dif- 
ferent makes of motor cars have 
been on the market, so a col- 
lector has a real goal to shoot at, 
if he goes after a complete col- 
lection. Dorothy Glazer. 











A committee headed by James 
Melton, operatic tenor, and one of 


‘the nation’s leading collectors of old 
cars, revived the tour this year. Mel- 


ton is a good friend of Deitchman, 


. ~~ IN HIS MERRY OLDSMOBILE 


Deitchman at the wheel of a 1904 Oldsmobile which he is about to take for a trial 
spin after a. motor tune-up. He keeps all of his antique cars in good running order. 


and when the singer last appeared 
in Kansas City, Deitchman sold him 
a 1908 Stanley Steamer. 

In Deitchman’s drug store, beside 
a picture of his 3-year-old son, Ken- 
neth, is a picture of Melton. 

“To Walter. Best regards from 
James Melton,” is inscribed in the 
lower right hand corner of the sing- 
er’s picture. 

This year’s Glidden tour had two 
divisions. One group drove from 
Boston. to Detroit and another from 
Kansas City to Detroit. 

Melton urged Deitchman to enter 
his 1923 Stanley Steamer, but Deitch- 
man decided to stick to his 1906 
Buick. 


F uneere xin DEITCHMAN INSIsTs the 
incident had nothing to do with 
his decision to drive the Buick, Dale 
points to the run-away Deitchman’s 
"23 Steamer made one day this sum- 
mer as the prime reason why Deitch- 
man entered the Buick. 

Deitchman, alone in the car, was 
driving the Stanley south on Main 
Street near Kansas City’s Union Sta- 
tion, when a red light stopped him. 

Believing the supply of water was 
low, Deitchman turned a lever to 
conserve the fuel supply by passing 
the water past the throttle and di- 
rectly through the superheated coils 
into the engine for use as fuel. 

In the terms of a_boilertender, 


“water went over the boiler.” 

The effect was the same as if on 
a modern motor car, the accelerator 
were tied to the floor boards. There 
was more water in the tank than 
Deitchman believed and although he 
had applied all brakes, the car roared 
down Main Street as though it had 
been shot from a canon. 

A line of persons was crossing the 
street in front of the Union Station 
to board trolley busses and street 
cars. If Deitchman hadn’t thrown 
the gears of the old Stanley in re- 
verse, he thinks he would have 
picked off several pedestrians. 

Dale said the smoke from the burn- 
ing tires, spun suddenly into reverse, 
and the steam from the superheater 
billowed into a cloud higher than 
any caused by locomotives in the sta- 
tion yards, and somewhat resembling 
that sent up by an atomic bomb. 

“Somebody did call the fire de- 
partment,” Debates admits, “but 
before any trucks arrived, I had her 
under control and was driving home.” 


_ FOR THE antiques, believe it 
or not, are easy to obtain. Manu- 
facturers still make a few of the old 
odd-sized tires, and in the war a col- 
lector could get all he needed. 
Deitchman’s_ collection includes 
models of the Dusenberg, Buick, 
Ford, Maytag, Cadillac, Oldsmobile, 


(Continued on page 64) 
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A husband and wife hobby partnership produces 
more than 30,000 cakes and the-money to pay for 


an Oregon ranch. 


. . - HAPPY PARTNERSHIP 


Seated in her favorite rocking chair Mrs. Ralph Rolens checks up the cakes in her 
oven while her husband prepares seven minute frosting with an electric mixer. 


6 hebben Luscious layer cakes 
lined up on the kitchen table, fill- 
ing the air with their tantalizing 
aroma, do not indicate a party in 
the home of Ralph and Vera Rolens, 
of Eugene, Oregon. Such a display 
simply means it’s time to go to 
market. 

Every afternoon, except Sundays 
and Mondays, Rolens takes the cakes 
his wife and he baked earlier in the 
day to his stall in Eugene’s public 
market. As a rule there are 20 cakes 
on Saturday and 24 cakes every other 
afternoon. Rolens gets to his ‘stall 
about 3:30 o'clock, and by 5 o'clock 
eager customers have exhausted his 
supply. His regular stock consists of 


cakes of two or three layers. These 
sell for $1.50 each. Half a cake costs 
75 cents. And the price for a quarter 
of a cake is 40 cents. Occasionally 
Rolens has a few golden angel cakes 
(made with whole eggs). The cost 
of these is $1 each. Now and then 
there are also small loaf cakes made 
with rich apple sauce, which sell 
quickly for 50 cents apiece. 

Two, or even three dozen cakes a 
day do not begin to fill the demand. 
In fact, every day late comers are 
disappointed when they see the “all 
sold out” sign. “Shortages of sup- 
plies make it impossible to increase 
production,” Rolens apologizes. 
About 116 cakes a week are all he 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


Rebecca Tarshis 
Photographs by J. W. Teeter 


CAKE BAKING COMPANIONS 


and Mrs. Rolens can manage now. 

Before rationing the ; Rolenses 
baked an average of 150 frosted 
cakes a week, 45 of which went to 
the Saturday trade. And they had 
at least six different varieties of cakes 
every day. Their annual average 
prior to the war was 7,000 cakes. 
The total computation for almost ten 
years of business is even more im- 
ressive. Up to May of 1946, they 
mee sold 28,500 iced cakes, in addi- 
tion to hundreds of cakes without 
icing. Besides this, they had baked 
and sold 2,000 assorted pies each 
year. The pies were discontinued as 
soon as war restrictions made it dif 
ficult to get supplies. 
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Though production has been cut, 
the Rolenses are well satisfied with 
their business. “This has been a 
profitable enterprise,” Mrs. Rolens 
declares. “It has given us a good 
living, and it has enabled us to pay 
for our small ranch.” 


T: MRS. ROLENS goes the credit for 
starting the business. A courage- 
ous little lady, who is only five feet 
tall, she turned to her cake-baking 
hobby in 1937 when her husband's 
prolonged illness made it necessary 
for her to fill the family purse. The 
Rolenses had then been in Eugene 
only a year. Doctors had advised Mr. 
Rolens, who was a minister, to give 
up his work and go to Oregon for 
his health. 

With only an old-fashioned wood 
stove and “no fancy gadgets,” Vera 
Rolens began her adventure in bak- 
ing cakes for sale. 

“It wasn’t easy to get started,” Mrs. 
Rolens recalls. “In 1937 folks were 
still very much aware of the depres- 
sion and didn’t want to spend money 
for pastry. I had a hard time figur- 
ing out some way to make them be- 
come interested in my cakes.” 

To stimulate sales, Mrs. Rolens hit 
on the idea of cutting the cakes into 
small squares and putting frosting on 
the sides as well as on the top. She 
asked five cents for each square. Her 
idea was an immediate success. Peo- 
ple liked the little cake-squares. They 
were good to eat, attractive, and in- 


expensive. Before long her customers» 


began asking for a fourth of the 
large cakes, and then half a. cake. 
Finally many of them returned to 
get a whole cake. 


A" FIRST MRS. ROLENS took her 


ing his stay in Eugene, gave him a 
Rolens devil’s food cake to take back 
to Washington. She later told the 
Eugene cake-bakers that the general 
had _ enthusiastically praised their 
product. Mrs. Rolens attributes the 

pularity of the cakes she and her 

usband make partly to the fact that 
they are sold the same day they are 


baked. 


AKE BAKING HAS been almost a 

lifelong hobby with Mrs. Rolens. 
She baked her first cake without help 
when she was 10 years old. And she 
was much younger when she started 
teasing her mother for batter to put 
into her tiny toy tins. “My mother 
told me I wanted to bake cakes from 
the day I first began to watch her,” 
Mrs. Rolens recalls. Mr. Rolens, not 
to be outdone by his wife's en- 
thusiasm, volunteered the informa- 
tion that he was 49 years old when 
he baked his first cake! 


When she grew up and became 
a minister's wife, Mrs. Rolens got 
plenty of experience baking cakes foe 
church functions of one kind or an- 
other. “Everyone seemed~ to like 
them,” she remarks shyly. 

Mrs. Rolens also likes to collect 
cake recipes, and has been collecting 
them for many years. The recipe for 
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her favorite white cake was given 
to her by her mother more than 50 
years ago. And the mother had ob- 
tained it a number of years before 
that time from an elderly lady at 4 
church dinner. Mrs. Rolen’s choice 
— cake recipe is at least 20 years 
old. 

The Rolenses employ no one to 
help them. They still use their old- 
fashioned, home-sized wood stove. 
ws o> t for five — mixers, 
they still have no special equipment. 
Four of the esas wchids aad the 
ordinary home size, are used for frost- 
ing. The fifth mixer is large enou 
to hold batter for four cakes. Bowls, 
measuring cups, spoons, and pans are 
of the size and kind found in any 
housewife’s kitchen. Mrs. Rolens pre- 
fers the square, 8-inch layer pans, and 
she has about three dozen of them. 
She also has four angel cake pans, 
and one dozen small loaf pans, 3 by 
5 inches in size. 


b igen Two EUGENE cake bakers have 
perfected a simple routine which 
saves them a great deal of time 
and makes it possible to take the 
cakes to market the same day they 
are baked. They do what they 
call their “preparatory” work before 


(Continued on page 55) 


. . . A GENERAL CALLED THIS TOPS 


Mrs. Rolens is placing icing on one of her famous devils food cakes which were 


praised enthusiastically by General H.H.Arnold, former chief of the Army Air Forces. 


pastry to market = three days 
W. a week, baking and selling it her- 


nses ff self. Then she found it necessary 
sted to bake every day. When the busi- 
it to fF ness grew too big for her to handle 
had § alone, Mr. Rolens, who by this time 
akes § Was well enough to work again, be- 
rage gan to help his wife. He did as much 
kes. fF as he could in the kitchen, specializ- 


‘ten § ing in making the frostings. But his 


im- § Principal task was to manage the 
they § market sales. 

\ddi- In the last few years customers 
hout ave been sending Rolens - made 
aked cakes all over Oregon. Some have 
each ff also gone to California, Texas, and 
d as (§ as far east as New Hampshire. Two 
dif- § years ago a customer, who had been 


General H. H. Arnold’s hostess dur- 
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At Dartmouth college students and , ° ue. 





teachers create with their hands 


‘in a community workshop. 


HOBBIES GO TO 





. . - SHIP BUILDING 


Alice Jane Jackson 


COLLEGE 


Photographs by Dartmouth News Service 












Virgil Poling (left foreground), director of the Dartmouth student workshop, assists 
two officer instructors from a navy unit at Dartmouth in building ship models for 


use in naval classroom work. 


“If only ten boys turn up to mend 
their skis or make some simple thin 
—we'll be satisfied,” Gordon E. Bill, 
dean of the Dartmouth college 
faculty, told Virgil Poling, director 
of the college's hobby workshop, 
when in January of 1941 it opened 
for the use of more than 2,500 


students, faculty members and of- 
ficials. 

Skiing plays a big part in the Han- 
over, New Hampshire college’s win- 
ter sports life, and Dean Bill was 
right in supposing that ski enthus- 





iasts would come to the workshop. 
He was a little off, though, on the 
volume. The first year, 600 students 
and faculty members used the work- 
shop’s facilities; the second year 1,200 
craftsmen came. Since then, the 
workshop has been an increasingly 
important element in Dartmouth 
hobby-time activity. 

Besides skiers who wish to repair 
or construct ski equipment, varied 
hobbyists are represented, from the 
gun ieee who build gun racks, to 
the boy who repaired an organ. 





In the background another officer makes the final 
adjustments on a model of a range-finder to be used in ordnance classwork. 


This organ had been picked up 
some place by the Dartmouth student, 
who, though he didn’t know a thing 
about organs, had decided he wanted 
to fix up this one. Poling told him 
he could help him with a cabinet for 
it, but he would have to find out for 
himself how the pedals worked, and 
so on. : 

The boy went to everyone in town 
who had an organ; he read every: 
thing he could find about organs. In 
the summer he went out West to 
work, and there came upon a huge 
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church organ in a storage house. He 
offered to buy it, but the owner was 
glad to give it to him. The student 
dismantled it and sent it to Hanover 
by freight. 
He worked on that organ for a 
year, and when he was seo. it 
ayer- 
piano action, a system of chimes, and 
a beautiful cabinet. He was very 
proud when he gave it to a musician 
as a present. Toward the end of this 
project he went to a lecture on organs 
given by a member of the music de- 
partment, and when he came back 
he said, “I didn’t like to say anything 
to the professor, but he had one thing 
wrong. Organ pipes have tin in 
them, not zinc.” 


i ire MAN MAINLY responsible for 
the establishment of the workshop 
was Ernest Martin Hopkins, presi- 
dent emeritus of Dartmouth, who 
believes that a man’s love and need 
for doing some kind of work with 
his hands is a part of his heritage, 
largely denied him in these days of 
great industrialization. 

Quarters were assigned to the 
workshop on the third floor of Bis- 
sell Hall, the college’s old, one-time 
gymnasium. Poling, who for eight 
years had been director of fine arts 
at the Hartley Country Day school 
of Rochester, New York, was chosen 
to organize the project. 

“The function of the student work- 
shop,” Poling says, “is to offer to the 
students, faculty and officials of the 
college an opportunity to work with 
their hands . . . to p Rae and co- 
ordinate the skills of mind and hand 
... to influence the student to dis- 
cover for himself the satisfaction of 
good work habits . . . to aid the stu- 
dent in the evaluation of himself.” 

All this is assimilated painlessly 
by the workshop craftsman as he fol- 
lows his hobby, or makes the equip- 
ment for his hobby. 


N ACADEMIC CREDIT is given for 
the work done in the workshop, 
nor is the work organized in any 
formal way. A boy makes what he 
wants when he wants to make it. He 
may come to repair a violin bow, or 
a pair of skis, or to make a boat. 

The first step is an interview with 
Poling, to discuss the project. 

“At the first interview,” Poling 
says, “we talk over what material the 
boy plans to use, and where to get 
it. His idea may change and grow, 
but a drawing in perspective — and 


.. . FINISHING TOUCHES 








Director Poling gives some advice to a student working on a gun rack. Projects in 
the workshop have included everything from ‘making a pair of skis to repairing 


an organ. 


I don’t care how crude the drawing 
is if the thought is well worked out — 
is a must at the beginning.” 

Poling believes it is a man’s in- 
creasing ability to plan a piece of 


work, and to do it according to a 


specification, that brings him con- 
fidence, and a discipline that helps 
him meet all kinds of different situa- 
tions. 

What Poling means is shown by 
the case of John Pine, who had been 
blinded by an accident in his early 
teens. Pine and his Seeing Eye dog 
were a well-known and popular pair 
on the Dartmouth campus, and Pine, 
by having fellow students read to him 
and type his papers, did his academic 
work well. 


One day he made a trip to the 
shop with a friend, and became in- 
terested in the work. A short talk 
with Poling convinced him that he 
might be able to make a piece of 
furniture. He had the advantage of 
having had experience with tos be- 
fore his loss of sight. Even more im- 
portant was his ability to work hard 
and patiently, and to face his dif- 
ficulties honestly. He and Poling 
took each. problem together and 
worked out a technique for sawing, 
planing, drilling, carving, finishing , 
and so on. 

The furniture Pine constructed 
was excellent measured by any stan- 
dard, and phenomenal for a -blind 
person. He thus gained a further 
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measure of confidence in himself, 
finding himself equal to the average 
person in stil] another field. He went 
on to repair the furniture for his 
so gama house and did it efficiently 
and well. 


D™=™° THE war, the workshop 
continued its work. Also, it con- 
tributed much to the naval V-12 unit 
which was at Dartmouth during that 
period. This began when one of the 
naval officers, an ordnance instructor, 
designed a model to demonstrate the 
working parts of a large navy gun. 
He obtained permission to purchase 
materials, and built the gun and a 
range finder to be used with it. Other 
men on the staff also started making 
models for teaching ordnance and 
seamanship. The unit considered 
their efforts important enough to 
supply materials and several men 
who did nothing but build models 
for teaching purposes. Photographs 
and drawings of the models made at 
Dartmouth were sent to Boston 
where they were examined and sent 
on to other navy training schools. 


Uz OF THE workshop by college 
officials has ranged from the 
case of the professor who built a 
canoe (one of the best conceived and 
constructed that Poling has seen) to 
that of the medical school instructor 
who constructed an X-ray viewer. 

This was Dr. William C. Mac- 
Carty, who, dissatisfied with the X- 
ray viewer available there, decided 
he could devise a better one. After 
considerable research (including a 
trip to the Mayo Clinic to take 
measurements of their viewer) he 
and Poling constructed a viewer 
which used florescent lighting and 
is the last word in equipment of this 
type. Incidentally, Dr. MacCarty 
saved almost a thousand dollars by 
building his own machine instead of 
buying one. 

ost of the work has been on con- 

ventional woodworking lines, such 
as the construction of coffee tables, 
book stands, and record cabinets, but 
occasionally Poling gets a chance to 
use his varied knowledge. For in- 
stance, two full-blooded Mohawk In- 
dians, Bill Cook and Rudy Lorraine, 
who are Dartmouth students, have 
been practising some of their native 
crafts under Poling’s direction. Both 
lads, excellent performers in the cen- 
turies-old sport of their race, lacrosse, 
were on Dectinouth’s varsity team. 
And both fashioned their lacrosse 
sticks in the workshop, using native 
ash and rawhide. 


.. . IT'S SHARP 


A marine and a naval trainee at Dartmouth college inspect a collection of old tools 
in the workshop. 
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Yj fine embroidery is your hobby— 
HERE'S A SPECIAL 
OFFER FOR YOU! 











Good embroidery floss is hard to buy these days, but here’s 
how you can buy your floss wholesale, save money, and add 
much to the beauty of your work by always having just the 


right floss on hand. 


This special offer for needleworkers who are anxious to 
buy only the best is an assortment.of 35 different colors of 
fine floss in the famous LILY brand. Made exclusively from the 
long-fiber Sea Island cotton—the finest grown in the world— 
its full, rich colors are lustrously mercerized and fast to sun 
and washing. It comes in 6-strand eight-yard skeins—1,680 


yards in all—and is now be- 
ing offered with a clever and 
convenient kit which I know 
will thrill you. 


With the floss we offer, 
you needn’t take the wrapper 
off the skeins. Just pull loose 
ends—no muss or tangling, 
thus keeping your floss neat 
and handy. It will be your 
pride and joy, or will make 
an appreciated gift for a 
friend. 


To get the large floss as- 
sortment, PH9661, just send 
$1.00 with your name and 
address. If you write within 
ten days, in addition to the 
directions for making the kit, 
a charming embroidered pil- 
low-slip pattern will be in- 
cluded FREE, with your 
order. Complete satisfaction, 
or your money back is our 
guarantee with each order. 
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Developing a model building hobby into a 
thriving business brings profits to a_ 


Pittsburgh builder of 





7 MANY A HOUSEWIFE the kitchen 
is the center of home activity, 
the most important room in the 
house, which is one reason why A. D. 
Schrader of Pittsburgh has been able 
to develop a model building hobby 
into a small manufacturing business, 
employing twenty World War II 
veterans. 

If kitchens were not of such in- 
terest to housewives it is doubtful if 
Schrader ever would have started on 
his hobby, which had a strictly prac- 
tical purpose behind it—to enable a 
woman to visualize her dream 
kitchen. 

In 1938, Schrader, a designer of 
modern kitchens, decided that he 
would be able to design much more 


efficient and convenient ones if he. 


could in some way visualize the en- 
tire kitchen set-up in miniature be- 
fore drawing plans for full scale 
kitchen designs. Enlisting the aid of 
a friend, he began spending his eve- 
nings in his basement hobby room. 
Working with a pocket knife, hack- 
saw, cross cut saw, razor blade, a few 
chisels and anything else that hap- 
poe to be handy, Schrader and his 
tiend managed to turn out exactly 
two model kitchens in five, months’ 
time. 

Today the rate of production of 
the Mini-Craft Co., successor to 
Schrader’s basement hobby, is about 
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130 miniature kitchens a month, 
highly refined in every detail. For 
example, each kitchen includes a tiny 
hand carved telephone, a small radio, 
cook books, a coffee pot and usually 
a small potted plant on the refrig- 
erator. . 

In place of Schrader’s original 
hand tools his employees now use 
electric band and circle saws, sanders, 
drills, paint sprayers and other manu- 
facturing equipment. 


jes: ABOUT THE time Schrader fin- 
ished his kitchens the curtain 
went up in Pittsburgh’s miniature 
hobby theater for the first time. To 
Schrader went the honor of being 
the first hobbyist to display his work 
in the theater which has been in 
continuous operation ever since that 
October day in 1938 when Schrader’s 
kitchens held the center of the stage. 

Schrader had modest hopes that 
his kitchens would attract atceathe 
attention, but he was hardly pre- 
pared for the burst of interest result- 
ing from his week-long display. Com- 
panies selling kitchen equipment im- 
mediately saw possibilities in the 
kitchens for window displays. A 
steadily increasing number of orders 
for the kitchens reached Schrader, 
not only from Pittsburgh but from 
other cities. 


_ Schrader admits today that his first 
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kitchens were rather crude. He was 
ioneering in his field and had very 
fittle to guide him. Some of the parts 
he made had to be discarded. com- 
— but in such instances Schra- 
der plugged away until he got what 
he wanted. His original models cer- 
tainly resembled kitchens, but the 
resemblance was hardly exact. The 
products turned out today by his com- 
ny are perfect facsimiles. Except 
or the difference in size it is im- 
ible to tell the model from a real 


itchen. 


W= SCHRADER SET up his com- 
pany last October he employed 
two veterans. Today the number has 
jumped to 20, every one a veteran. 
Three of them have been taken in as 
partners. 

Schrader sells his kitchens for $75 
each, the same price as his first 
models sold for, although in the early 
days he estimated that the total cost 
of a kitchen was $250. But he will- 
ingly took a loss on each, one, be- 
cause he was confident that once he 
attained more production his unit 
costs would come down. Besides, in . 
those early days he was less concerned 
with cost factors than he is today. 

Recently Schrader has added what 
he calls a kitchen-kit to his line of 
models. This kit, fitted into a case 
about the same size as a portable 
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. . . DEMONSTRATION 


A. D. Schrader shows a prospective homemaker just how her 


typewriter carrying case, is made up 
of cabinets, sinks, stoves and other 
kitchen furniture and equipment. 
The pieces, made on a scale of one 
inch equals one foot, are movable. 


‘Thus, any kind of kitchen arrange- 


ment can be worked out before the 
eyes of a prospective customer. 

The carrying case is 18 by 18 by 8 
inches; the pieces are held within it 
by felt covered spring clamps. The 
various articles of furniture and 


equipment are made of wood, mason- 
ite and stainless steel. A board, the 
same size as the kit, is covered with 
linoleum and marked off in one inch 
squares so that a customer’s kitchen 
can be laid out exactly in proportion 
to the actual size of the one in her 
house. If, for example, her kitchen 
is 8 by 12 feet, the board is marked 
off 8 inches in one direction and ‘12 
in another. The equipment can be 
set up within a few moments, and 
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newly planned kitchen will look. 


there before her is her prospective 
new kitchen. One aid to quick as- 
sembly of the kitchens is the fact 
that parts of the walls and furring 
are attached to each piece. Thus as 
the stove, cabinets, refrigerator and 
other pieces are put together the walls 
of the room are also formed. 

For a hobby that started “in a 
kitchen” Schrader’s model building 
has taken him a long way in eight 
years. 





This Hobby World 


An expensive model train of silver, 


‘made as a hobby by a potentate of 


India, is used to deliver foods froni 
the palace kitchen to the dining 
room. It is controlled by electricity. 


Mrs. A. W. Ishman of Curwens- 
ville, Pennsylvania has a collection 
of 1,200 pencils. This collection con- 
tains pencils from the mayors of each 
of the ten largest cities in the United 
States, from the governor of each 
state, from the wardens of several 
prisons and from many famous per- 


sons. The largest pencil, 30 inches 


in length, is shaped like a drum 


major’s baton. Some of the pencils 
are more than 100 years old. 


Mrs. D. C. Harris of Texas has 
collected more than 300 fans from 
all over the world. One she prizes 
particularly was carried by Queen 
Elizabeth when she and King George 
were guests of the Roosevelts at Hyde 
Park, New York. One strange fan 
is made of human finger-nails, an- 
other is made of chicken skins. 


Sgt. Franklin W. Marriott of Bara- 
boo, Wisconsin has an odd collection 
of 342 military shoulder patches sewn 
on an army blanket. Marriott began 


Cherry Summers 


this unusual hobby three years ago 
when stationed at Camp Wallace, 
Texas. 


Mrs. Elizabeth W. Clark of Los 
Angeles has a collection of miniature 
furniture, which fills 35 rooms. 


Emil C. Schmidt, 73, of Jesuit 
Island, Lake Beulah, Wisconsin, 
makes miniature Catholic Churches 
carved by hand, with pews, stained 
lass windows, bells and electric 
ights. 

In England the Red Cross sells 
tiny furniture, made from Winston 
Churchill’s empty cigar boxes. 
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A GUIDE TO 
SEWING 
HOME FURNISHINGS 


SEWING FOR THE HOME, by Mary 
Brooks Picken, (201 pages; Harper 
and Brothers, New York; $3.50) 


Reviewed by Alice Jane Jackson 


’ SEWING FOR THE Home, Ma 
Brooks Picken has done an excel- 
lent job of assembling the funda- 
mentals, as well as almost 500 tricks, 
of making fabric furnishings. By 
following the directions, which are 
clear and well illustrated with dia- 
grams and sketches, anyone who can 
hold a needle should be able to turn 
out well made slip covers, luncheon 
sets, and the other items described. 

Mrs. Picken says in the preface: 
“This book is more for women than 
for men and more for the pleasures of 
home than for commercial uses, but 
any couple who would study and 
master the construction principles set 
forth here could develop a business 
of making slip covers, draperies, and 
other fabric furnishings and have a 
very nice income from it.” 

Sewing for the Home is primaril 
written for the person, who, thou t 
she can sew up a dress pretty well, 
quails at the task of constructing 
good-looking fabric furnishings. In 
addition, the person who has never 
learned to sew, but would like to, 
will find it very helpful. 

Mrs. Picken starts with the. as- 
sumption that the reader knows 
nothing about the art of sewing — if 
she does, she can skip the pages de- 
voted to seams, sewing machine at- 
tachments, and utility and decorative 
stitches (from the arrowhead to the 


- 


wheat stitch). With these funda- 
mentals explained, however, the 
reader and Mrs. Picken proceed with 
understanding to the discussions of 
the intricacies of spreads, dressing 
tables, closet accessories, etc. 

Each kind of fabric furnishing is 
covered thoroughly. For instance, the 
section on draperies begins with the 
proper care, advantages and appro- 
ae perye of various fabrics, what 

ind of drapery rods to use, how to 
measure windows, and how to match 
fabrics. Then come detailed instruc- 
tions for making not only different 
types of drapes, but ruffles, tiebacks, 
cords, tassels, and rosettes. 

Crafts allied .to sewing, including 
needlepoint, hand weaving and 
tatting, are explained briefly, but 
clearly. Mrs. Picken also discusses 
how to make nine different types of 
rugs. 

Full page colored illustrations of 
well planned rooms point up Mrs. 
Picken’s text and may serve to spur 
on the beginner, when she is half- 
way through her first slip cover. 

ewing a8 the Home is a valuable 
and comprehensive coverage of the 


fabric furnishing field. 


ON MAKING 
aes DOG 
GENTLEMAN 


DOG TRAINING MADE Easy, by Wil- 
liam Cary Duncan (251 pages; Little, 
Brown & Co., Boston; $2.00). 


Reviewed by Karl Sabot 


ANY A DISILLUSIONED and ex- 
asperated dog owner will be- 














lieve that the title of William C. 
Duncan’s book is a contradiction in 
terms, that dog training just can’t be 


made easy. If they follow his advice 
and instructions, however, they may 
find that while not easy, training 
their dog at least will be easier than 
it was before they had an opportun- 
ity to share the knowledge acquired 
by Duncan in many years of dealing 
with dogs. 

Duncan takes up eve of d 
problem from weg to on Oa of flees 
to how to break a dog of the danger- 
ous habit of chasing cars. One of 
his methods to handle the latter is 
to tie a string around the dog’s neck 
with a stick of wood hanging from 
it so that Jock, as his typical dog is 
called throughout the book, will trip 
when he starts to race after a pass- 
ing truck. If you have already tried 
this with your own dog, only to dis- 
cover that he calmly gnawed the stick 
to pieces and then went tearing after 
the first car to pass, you may want 
to try some of Duncan’s other me- - 
thods. One of these involves hidin 
in an open car with a bucket of cold 


water and dousing Jock when he 


appears alongside snapping at the 
wheels. If that doesn’t at --- well 
Duncan has still other solutions, but 
he admits they are a bit drastic. 


Does your dog bark, too much? 
Duncan lise an answer for that prob- 
lem, as well as others involving Keel ’s 
tendency to sleep in your best chair, 
to jump up on your clean clothes 
with muddy paws, to kill chickens or 
other fowl and to roam over the coun- 
tryside. He also includes chapters on 
teaching a dog to sit and to come to 
hee!. Obedience tests, which involve 
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putting a dog through rather ad- 
vanced maneuvers of various sorts, 
and training methods for the tests are 
described, although it is likely that 
the average dog owner, who is inter- 
ested mainly in having a reasonably , 
well behaved dog around the house, 
will not find the sections on the tests 
of great practical value. - 

The purpose of Duncan’s book, in 
his own words, is: “Io help create 
a better understanding between you 
and your dog or between you and 
dogs in general. This, in turn, should 
be worth while because people and 
dogs are so much alike in many ways 
and have so many interests in com- 
mon that they ought to know each 
other—not casually only, nor as mas- 
ter and slave, but intimately and on 
something like equal terms, as good 
friends and companions.” 

Duncan believes that this ideal re- 
lationship can best be fostered if you 
get your dog when he is less than 
our months old. He offers useful 
advice on what breed to chose and 
then how to pick out a specific pup 
within that breed. Never, he em- 
‘omen buy a timid appearing pup, 

cause timidity is usually inborn and 
is exceedingly hard to overcome. 
Thus a timid pup is likely to grow 
into a timid dog, and such dogs 
usually prove disappointing because 
they run counter to our conception 
of what a normal dog should be. 

At the end of his book Duncan 
summarizes all the advice he has 
poured 6ut about dealing with dogs 
in just four words: “NEVER LOSE 
YOUR TEMPER.” A good rule to 
remember, not only in your relation- 
ships with dogs, but with your fellow 
human beings as well. 


USES ie HERBS 
COOKING 


HERBS FOR THE KITCHEN, by Irma 
-Goodrich Mazza, (298 pages; Little, 
Brown & Co., Boston; $2.00) 


Reviewed by Emily Sophian 


H™: ARE at last coming into their 
own in American kitchens. Used 
since time immemorial in other lands, 
they have given to foreign dishes a 

iquancy that ours too often lack. 

oday, faced not only with little 
variety in food but also with severe 
food shortages, the American house- 
wife is turning to herbs in the hope 
of transforming scrappy-looking 
remnants into culinary masterpieces. 


With such able assistance as that 
furnished, for instance, by Herbs For 
The Kitchen, she is achieving a 
marked success. 

Mrs. Mazza presents her readers 
with a description of 25 of the most 


‘popular herbs and also lists man 


others in which an ambitious coo 
may be interested. She then proceeds 
to a series of unusual recipes involv- 
ing, of course, the use of these herbs. 
She has suggestions for soups and 
salads that make one’s mouth water. 
Spaghetti and rice are also discussed 
at length;.and there are some excel- 
lent one-dish meals described that 
would be tempting in times of plenty, 
and that. are life-savers when one is 
hampered by shortages. 

A particularly appetizing dish is 
one called “Eggs In Hell” that should 
brighten any luncheon menu, espe- 
cially if accompanied by one of Mrs. 
Mazza’s salads. One uses tomato 
sauce, olive oil, garlic, onion, thyme, 
basil, and parsley for the sauce. The 
mixture is easily blended and the 
eggs are then cooked in it. Serve the 
finished product on toast and face 
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your guests with confidence and 
pride. 

According to Mrs. Mazza, “Just 
six herbs will make you a good cook, 
while twenty-five will bring you culi- 
nary fame.” The six basic ones are 
mint, thyme, sage, majoram, rose- 
mary, and basil. Among the better 
known of the others are anise, dill, 
bay, tarragon, parsley, and savory. 
All of them may be obtained, dried, 
at most groceries, and, used discrimi- 
natingly, will raise ordinary foods to 
unusual heights. 

For those who aspire to true dis- 
tinction, however, a garden of herbs 
is the real answer. Mrs. Mazza says 
that “even if you have to limit your 
choice and put the plants into flower- 
pots or window boxes, still grow 
them. For in crisp, green herbs there 
is more of fine flavor than in any 
that were ever dried. 

“But for those who have’ no place 
to grow their herbs: Cook with the 
best, freshest and most carefully dried 
herbs you can find. Your food will 
still have a flavor that will raise to 


the nobility your rank as a cook.” 








FLASH — 
Hooked 


Here’s your chance to make 
several of these popular 
hooked rugs for your home 
or for sale. Even though you 
never hooked a rug before, 
you will find complete, easy- 
to-follow directions with each 
order —as well as instruc- 
tions for making your own rug 
hooking frame. ’ 

Designs now available, as 
illustrated, include the ‘charm- 
ing Peacock half-circle, 
Scotiie Pup, Swan, and Pansy 
motifs. Plain rugs may be 
made by merely working over 
designs in center panel. 

Although quite expensive 
when purchased, these au- 
thentic hooked rugs can be 
yours for only 60c apiece in 
the 24x30” size. 

Since burlap is still scarce 
send your order today while 
full selection is available. 
THE SUPPLY IS LIMITED! 
Order by number shown 
under design. 
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Muzzle Loaders 


(Continued from page 5) 


swirl of confusion. The truth is, that 
in the hands of a man who under- 
stands them and compensates for 
their greater trajectory, as compared 
with modern rifles and their high 
velocity loads, the muzzle loaders 
perform in a marvelous manner. We 
find, as a matter of record, groups of 
bullet holes at 50 yards that will go 
into a dime, groups at 20 rods or 
110 yards that can be covered with a 
nickel, and a ten shot group at 40 
rods, or 220 yards, that is only slightly 
larger than a half dollar. This is real 
shooting with any rifle, modern or 
otherwise. But these are the best 
marks, made under ideal conditions. 


For practical purposes, and with 
the ordinary run of lighter hunting 
rifles, we neither look for nor expect 
such sharp accuracy, and half-inch 
groups at 25 yards and one inch 
groups at 50 yards are something to 
brag about. My favorite squirrel 
rifle won’t group (with my holding) 
much better than an inch in 25 yards 
but it does that consistently enough 
to enable me to pick gray tailed 
squirrels off high limbs with seldom 
a miss. 


p™ SHARPE, NOTED sporting arms 
authority, once declared, “The 
muzzle loading rifle is prebably one 
of the greatest challenges to indi- 
vidual ingenuity of the present day 
and age.” He had in mind that to 
get the utmost precision from the 
muzzle loader, one must not only 
take into consideration the length of 
barrel, twist of rifling, depth of 
grooves, but must also know the 
capabilities and limitations of the 
powder, patching materials, etc., and 
after having found by trial and error 
the load best suited, to adopt a uni- 
form loading procedure that doesn’t 
vary an iota! ‘That sounds like a big 
order, and it is. It is only fair to tell 
you, however, that you'll be able to 
shoot your muzzle fogidet with nice 
accuracy, and get a heap of enjoy- 
ment from it after learning a very 
few fundamentals, .and_ thereafter 
you will make progress by merely 
eing curious and reading a mere 
fraction of the voluminous informa- 
tion now available to beginners. 

In this limited space it is possible 
only to give the simplest outline of 
loading. But from this you will read- 
ily see how different this “rolling 


your own” is from operating with 
precision ammunition that comes in 
neat little boxes so that the total ex- 
tent of your knowledge need only be 
enough to slip in a cartridge, sight 
the piece and pull the trigger. 


Let us assume, for example, that 
we'te about to load my percussion 
squirrel rifle, which takes 150 balls 
to the pound, or is approximately .32 
caliber. First of all, the bore must 
be wiped to remove any oil, and 
then with the hammer at half-cock, 
blow through the barrel to be sure 
the nipple is open. It is good policy 
to fire one or two caps to dry out any 
trace of oil in the nipple that other- 
wise might prevent the powder from 
coming up to the cap. With the 
hammer again at half-cock, pour the 
charger level full from the old pow- 
der horn, and since the little horn 
charger holds approximately twenty- 
two grains of FFG black powder, 
which I have found best suited to 
Betsy’s appetite; we dunk this down 
her gullet. My patches are .010 inch 
thick, previously cut from close wov- 
en cotton drill with a 15-gage wad- 
cutter, and impregnated with vase- 
line. Or you can use spit instead of 
vaseline with equally good results. 
The patch is now centered over the 
muzzle, the round ball in turn cen- 
tered upon the patch, and is pressed 
down with the thumb after which 
either\ the short starting rod gives it 
an initial push, or the ramfrod is 
brought into play with a firm even 
ers until the ball is seated snug- 
y against the powder. No ramming, 
please! 


Now slip a percussion cap on the 
nipple and the rifle is ready! Bring 
it back to full cock, pull on that rear 
trigger until it clicks, line up the 
target through the rear peep sight 
and a 4-ounce pressure on the hair 
trigger will send the ball into a 
squirrel’s skull if you’ve done your 
part! Nor will you ever be quite the 
same after that first whiff of burning 
black powder! Now that you've fired 
a round, raise the hammer to half- 
cock, remove any vestiges of the ex- 
ploded cap, blow through the bore 
to soften the 
you're ready to load again. But now 
if you should have a flinter, or a 
target rifle with false muzzle, and 
are using conical or picket bullets— 
well, let’s not go into that! 

/ 
ICH OPPORTUNITIES ARE in store 
R for the handy tinkerer who likes 


wder residue, and ~ 
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guns and has some natural mechan- 
ical ability. Fifty dollars will cover 
the cost of the essential tools and 
equipment necessary for a start 
(many of which can be home made), 
and a shop can be set up in the base- 
ment or back room. My work bench, 
in the rear of my photographic studio, 
actually takes up a working space of 
about four by eight feet, and the 
total outlay for tools to date will 
probably not exceed $150. And for 
the hobb ist who has a yen to outfit 
a little shop and to learn the inside 
dope about guns, modern and an- 
tique, I can think of no better source 
of information than Clyde Baker's 
Modern Gunsmithing. 


On modern sporting arms one can 
do remodeling, restocking, sight work, 
lightening trigger pulls, and so on, 
and in working on muzzle loaders 
with their lower black powder press- 
ures, there is almost no limit to re- 
pairs one can make; even to fashion- 
ing replacement parts, without power 
tools. In fact, one should be able to 
build a muzzle loader from old parts 
once a few old junk pieces have ac- 
cumulated. A couple of years ago I 
bought a couple ot junk Kentuckies 
that had every appearance of being 
rusty relics and nothing more. In 
fact, one was that far gone, but I 
cleaned and worked it up, selling it 
for decorative purposes at a nice 
profit. The other had a good sound 
stock but with a washboard surface, 
and it took two of us two hours to 
remove the rusted-in breech plug and 
force a hole through the barrel. But 
in a few weeks I had the bore cleaned 
up, the lock repaired, the stock sand- 
ed, oiled and rubbed down to a mel- 
low smoothness, and now ‘she’s my 
valued deer and ba’r rifle. 


The muzzle loader is our heritage. 
We are descendants of a nation of 
riflemen and let’s not allow this in- 
herited love of firearms to flicker out. 
So get your muzzle loader—and let 
that first one be the best you can 
afford, whether that be $15 or $50, 
and make sure it is in good shooting 
condition, for nothing so dampens 
one’s enthusiasm for shooting as to 
get that first rifle and then find it 
needs a missing part replaced or the 
lock adjusted before you can haul it 
out to shoot. Next, join a club, or 
form one. It takes only two to start 
a club and you can always find a boy 
who wants to shoot. There’s a lot of 
sport and plenty of good shooting in 
those old smoke poles! 
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Happy hours spent observing nature 


are turned into dollars by 
Edwin Way Teale. 


Dx yust wuHaT he wants to do, 
Edwin Way Teale today is 
making three times as much from his 
hobby as he ever did working for a 
salary. He is working harder than he 
ever did before, and the prolific out- 
put of his pen and his camera give 
adequate testimony to that fact. But 
he is enjoying every minute of it. 


In case you have not encountered 
any of his unusual books, or his mag- 
azine or newspaper articles, it should 
be explained a Edwin Way Teale 
writes about and photographs nature 
subjects. He began with insects, a 
neglected field, telling a series of un- 
usual stories about them with words 
and pictures in Grassroot Jungles, 
Near Horizons and a volume devoted 
to bees alone, The Golden Throng. 
More recently he has turned to gen- 
eral nature writing. This summer he 
is making pictures and preparing 
footnotes and a foreword for a new 
edition of Henry Thoreau’s Walden, 
to be published in the fall by Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 


As this activity indicates, Teale’s 
vocation represents a union of several 
avocations. As a boy growing up in 
Indiana and spending his summers 
in the dune country near Lake Mich- 
igan, he grew to love the outdoors. 
Through long and seemingly idle 


- hours, he watched the doings of na- 
ture. He bought a box camera and 


learned the thrill of photography, de- 
ei an interest that never left 


INSECT BIOGRAPHER 


AS HE GREW older, young Teale 
became interested in putting his 
experiences and thoughts into words. 


- That was his dominant interest for 


several years. He was graduated from 
Earlham College at Richmond, In- 
diana, in 1922, and immediately went 
to a position at Friends University, 
Wichita, Kansas, as a teacher of Eng- 
lish and public speaking. His interest 
in writing caused him to become as- 
sociated two years later with Dr. 
Frank Crane, who wrote a dail 

newspaper column published in all 

rts of the nation and reaching mil- 
ions of readers. Meanwhile he re- 
sumed his education, receiving a 
master’s degree at Columbia Univer- 
sity in 1926. 

When the column was discontin- 
ued after Dr. Crane’s death, Teale 
went to the Popular Science Monthly 
as a staff ee _— er me an 
opportunity here to bring his photo- 
graphic hebby into play again. His 
assignments were as interesting, and 
often as exciting, as a reporter could 
imagine. He spent a night ridin 
with a radio-equipped is tro 
in New York City, descended into 
Long Island Sound in a diving suit, 
cruised in a navy submarine, and 
made a 5,000-mile trailer trip through 
the South. A boyhood interest in 
flying, which produced an ill-fated 
adventure with a home-made glider 
on his grandfather’s farm, resulted in 
his first book, The Book of Gliders, 
published in 1930. 

Teale had not yet found the field 
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Dwight Pennington 


in which he was to become famous. 
He never did discover it, in the sense 
of a sudden recognition that here 
was his true interest. The realization 
grew on him gradually, as he found 
wonders of nature to report in his 
magazine articles. Gradually he cen- 
tered his attention on the little things 
that buzzed and crawled and just 
grew all about. Here was a world 
that everyone knew about, but that 
no one paused to examine closely. In 
the New York Public Library, he 
found more index cards under “In- 
secticides” than under “Insects,” more 
attention devoted to the 235 insects 
harmful to man and his crops, than 
to the 625,000 harmless or even hel 
ful ones. Yet the insect world is full 
of interesting inhabitants and strange 
incidents. 


So he began to report it, not only 
in words, but in pictures. It was a 
task that required infinite patience, 
for he photographed his insects in 
motion, in their natural setting, and 
sometimes he waited for hours to find 
conditions exactly right. He revived 
the “monster” technique pioneered 
by Dr. David Fairchild, enlarging in- 
sects to incredible size to present 
fearful faces or depict interesting 
phases of their life. The results he 
achieved, using a standard Zeiss Ideal 
camera with double extension 
lows, aroused admiring interest and 
led to the preparation of his first 
insect book, Grassroot Jungles, pub 
lished in 1937. 
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. « » NATURE'S CAMERAMAN 


Shown with his old Zeiss Ideal camera, Edwin Way Teale haunts the wild places for 
rare photographs of insects in their habitat. 


RAMPING THE LoNnc IsLAND 

marshes near his home at Bald- 
win—only 22 miles from Midtown 
New York—Teale came upon an 
ideal haven for insects. An old, 
neglected orchard lay on an east 
slope stretching down to a fresh 
water swamp. A disused shed was 
rotting away. A tangle of growth— 
trees with broken limbs, weeds, 


‘shrubs, a profusion of wild cherries— 


were there to provide lodging places 
and food for all kinds of tiny crea- 
tures. 

Ten years ago, Teale rented the 
“insect rights” of the old orchard for 
a nominal price. The orchard area 
itself covers about an acre, but there 
are many additional acres of swam 
and unused ground around it. 
half mile of swamp separates it from 
the next town, and a broad, shallow 
inlet leads down to the Atlantic 
Ocean. So, on the edge of the city, 
the “garden” provides a preserve for 
insect life and, to a lesser extent, for 
birds. 

Through the “garden,” Teale esti- 
mates he has tramped a distance 





omnk to the width of the United 
States. He has stood for hours, his 
old camera set, waiting for the right 


insect to alight in the right position: 


on the right blossom. He still uses 
his Ideal, although he supplements 
it with a twin lens reflex taking 24 
by 2% inch pictures, and recently 
purchased a 3% by 4% Graphic. His 
camera work has produced 15,000 
photographs, in demand from a wide 
variety of publications and organi- 
zations. 

The “insect garden” provides text 
as well as photographs for Teale’s 
books and articles. Every reader of 
his works is familiar with the Knot- 
hole Cavern in the trunk of an apple 
tree, where insect life of interest is 
always to be found; the Chlorophyll 
Mountains of a wild cherry thicket; 
the Hills of Lilliput on a sandy 
stretch, where ants and digger was 
live and perform; the Swamp Walk, 
and many other things that make 
the “garden” as exciting to trained 
eyes as a world tour. There is in- 
spiration, too; if writing does not go 
well, Teale leaves his big, unpre- 


tentious study and drives over to the 
“garden,” where he wanders about 
or lounges in a canvas chair until the 
mood for writing returns. That is 
one of his first rules; he does not 
force himself to write. 


HE DESIRE TO be able to write 

only when he pleased was one 
of the things which impelled him to 
quit his frequently exciting magazine 
work, five years ago, and devote him- 
self entirely to his hobby. He did 
not like to drive himself to produc 
= in — = meet a deadline. It 
took considerable courage to give u 
an assured income, he ae ak 
though he had at that time five books 
in print. In the years since 1941, 
new books and income various 
unexpected sources have proved his 
wisdom in devoting himself to the 
things in which he was most inter- 
ested. 

One windfall came from an or 
chardists’ supply house in’ Ohio. 
Teale had been much interested in 

(Continued on page $4) 
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HOE REPAIRING may \\'/ 


be work to some 
ple but to Theodore 
Verne Sharp it is a 
satisfying and profitable 
hobby. Operating the 
only shoe repair shop in 
DeWitt, Michigan, he 
has found plenty of cus- 
tomers to keep him busy 
for the past seven years. 
Every evening after eight hours on the job for General 
Motors, he works in his shop in the basement of his 
home. Sharp learned the trade—along with his brother 
—during his high school days. His brother decided to 
go into the business while Theodore werit on to work 
elsewhere. The fatal illness of his brother caused Theo- 
dore to take over the shop temporarily. It appealed to 
him so much he rt 5 his own shop on Main 
Street in DeWitt as a hobby. This shop he operated 
for 5 years and decided to move into the basement of 
his home. Today 38-year-old Sharp is known to all his 
friends as “grandpa” from the name of that shop on 
Main Street, Grandpa’s Shoe Repair Shop. Some day 
he hopes to quit his present job, move to a larger town 
and give full-time attention to his hobby. . 
Sylvia Stanik 





$5,000 a Year on Peonies 


‘A NNA LANE, besides 

helping her father 
with his farm, raised 
flowers as a hobby. As 
the city extended to the 
rural community, the lo- 
cality became a fashion- 
able suburb. So flowers 
were requisitioned from 
her extensive garden for 
many social affairs: wed- 
dings, birthdays, dinners. But nothing brought her so 
close to the heart of the people as the sprays she ar- 
ranged for funerals and for Memorial Day. Struck by 
the shortage of flowers on Memorial Day, she began to 
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plant to secure blooms for the decoration of the graves 
at this season. Peonies were the most satisfactory. She 
found they usually were at their best by the end of 
May. As they were beautiful, hardy, and could be de- 
pended upon, each September she planted more and 
more peonies—the large double ones being especially 
well atesend for the cemetery. One year Anna shipped 
$600 worth to a nearby mining camp. She sold them 
all. So she planted more peonies until her gardens now 
cover two acres and net her $5,000 a year. She has 
bought a nephew a large farm out of her profits. 
Elizabeth Cannon Porter 


Sea Shell Shakers Sell 


Go YEARS AGO Ches- 
ter N. Reinhard of 
Hollywood, Florida, re- 
ceived a permanent back 
injury. At that time he 
lived in Philadelphia, but 
on the advice of his phy- 
sician, he and his wife 
moved to Florida. The 
couple spent much time z 
on the beach and grad- } 

ually gathered up a large quantity of sea shells—a hobby 
in which they took a keen delight. But there was always 
the question of what to do to replenish the diminishing 
bank balance. One day Reinhard put aside a $10 bill 
as working capital and the couple started looking for 
some way to repair their budget. A visit to a gift shop 
gave them the idea. All the lovely shells they had been 
gathering might be used in making pretty novelties. 
Instead of spreading their idea over a wide range of 
items they hit upon oné thing—salt and pepper shakers. 
They selected a plain model, coated it with a cement 
and then studded it by hand with beautiful Florida sea 
shells. Between 85 and 90 were placed on each shaker. 
Now their daily output averages 18 pairs, and the fin- 
ished shakers retail in gift shops and at novelty counters 
for $2 a pair. At times the Reinhards find it difficult 
to fill their orders. Their recreation time is spent visit- 
ing the sea shore and hunting for shells. The work is 
not hard and from their hobby a slim but steady income 


has been secured. 





E. W. Sudlow 
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Vacations That Pay 


Ww I sTARTED on a vacation trip, friends would 


ask me to find certain articles. There were re- 
quests for old jewelry, old buttons, antiques, and handi- 
craft that could not be found in our suburban town of 
West Roxbury, Massachusetts. Some asked for maple 
sugar or souvenirs of a 
special kind from “such 
and such” a place, where, 
perhaps, they had once 
visited, lived, or spent 
a honeymoon. Others 
wanted attractive post- 
cards of floral groupings 
or mountain scenes for 
framing and arranging in 
“wall groups.” ‘The hard- 
est task of all was getting a bushel of hemlock cones! 
Although the ground around a beautiful lake was cov- 
ered with them, I could never get the requested amount 
at one time. But I did my best to keep the woman who 
had ordered them supplied, and she was satisfied. Her 
hobby was making thesh into jewelry, picture frames, 
and Christmas corsages. For a shut-in, I gathered part- 
ridge berries, moss, etc., for indoor gardens. One day 
I saw a farmer cutting birch logs. He said I could have 
all the birch bark off of them I wanted. Post-card size 
pieces of the bark, decorated with painted flowers or 
colored wax, and printed with a greeting in colored inks, 
sold rapidly. I also enjoyed visiting antique shops. 
Browsing around netted me quite a sum, because on 
my list were requests “if you ever happen to see it.” 
Most people stated how much they were willing to pay, 
and I shopped accordingly, often realizing a fine profit, 
while helping my stay-at-home friends. 





Nettie E. Lentz 


The Apple Lady 


Me cusTOMERS call me the “Apple Lady,” because 
of the “red hot” apples I sell. These apples are 
imperfect ones from the two apple trees in the back 
yard of our home in St. Louis, I had never considered 
selling apples, but about four years ago I served red hot 
apples as a salad on lettuce leaves at a luncheon I gave. 
They certainly made a hit with my guests, all of whom 


asked to buy some. I sold 11 quarts of the apples that. 


day, at 35 cents fora quart jar. That gave me the idea 


of cooking and selling some more. Here are directions 
for cooking red hot apples: The apples don’t have to 
be perfect, but they must be good tasting. Peel a dozen 
apples, cut them in hunks, removing the bad spots and 
cores, wash them well, put them into a sauce-pan and 
cover with cold water. Put about five 1-cent packages 
of little candy red-hots in with the apples, and. bring 
the apples and candy red-hots to a boil. The red-hots 
not only color the apples a lovely red, but sweeten them, 
and give them a spicy tang. if you like them sweeter, 
add about one-half cup sugar or white syrup to suit 
your taste, then cook a little longer to melt the sugar 
or syrup. Pack them in 
hot sterilized quart jars, 
and seal them tight. 
always have plenty on 
hand to sell, for my 
own use, and for little 
gifts. These red hot ap- 
ples have bought me a 
lovely new living-room 
set, besides quite a few 
war bonds. 


Mrs. M. M. Beesley 
Lady Bugs Bring Cash 


HEN I sEE a lady bug crawling on a plant, I pick 

it up, for I can sell it for five cents to a green 
house or to one of my friends who raises window plants. 
Last October, I started with three lady bugs. In Jan- 
uary, I had 27, which I gave to friends. In March, I 
had 47 more bugs, which I sold to green houses. I 
could have sold more. I learned that when lady bugs 
fly around lighted lamps at night, they are looking for a 
place to lay eggs. I catch 
these bugs in a_ bottle, 
and give or sell them to 
friends. In a few weeks 
they have five to seven 
bugs. My friends, who 
never could raise plants, 
now. have their windows 
full of healthy plants, be- 
cause of the lady bugs, who 
live off of plant insects. 


Mrs. C. R. Hart 
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To Photograph Dogs, You 
, Must Love "Em 
(Continued from yege 8) 


came fast friends, ca he ~— rush 
out to greet me whenever I passed 
his a ent building at Bismarck, 
North Dakota, where I was living at 
that time. I would scratch him be- 
hind the ears and tell him, “Next 


week we'll get a picture of you.” But, 


as so often happens, one next week 
led into another next week and I 
never did get the picture before my 
transfer from Bismarck. 

Nor did I ever get a good photo- 
graph of a Boston terrier who had 
a stubborn complex against looking 
at the camera or even anywhere in 
its direction. The set of a Boston’s 
ears and his pop eyes are necessar 
to a good picture of any Boston ro 
although f was taking a photo of 
this Boston as an individual dog and 
not as a representative of the breed, 
I wanted him looking at the camera. 


He wouldn’t even give me a profile. 
g1 P 


Off the posing bench, he was an 
alert, friendly little fellow who 
wanted to climb up on my lap. On 
the bench, he was a stubborn little 
hellion who deliberately turned his 
back to the camera and stared 
moodily at the cloth background I 
had hung. 

I have never known a Boston, be- 
fore or since, who didn’t keep an 
avid watch of any activity of either 
friend or stranger. 

We finally forced this little fel- 
low to face the camera by putting a 
leash on him and holding him in 
the desired position. I hardly need 
tell you that the picture was a de- 
cided flop. 


HOURS SPENT on those three 
dogs were not wasted. I. didn’t 
get photographs, it is true, but I had 
as much fun working with those 
dogs — well, almost as much —as I 
had working with dogs who were 
more successfully photographed. 
That’s one thing I want to get 
across to the reader. If you don’t like 
dogs well enough to enjoy working 


with them even when you are not . 


successful, stay away from dog por- 
traiture as a hobby. Go at it as a 
business if. you wish, but don’t ex- 
it to be a hobby. A hobby, at 

in my books, is an activity that 
affords in the doing almost 
as mauch as in the accomplishment. 
And you will have your share of 


successful attempts. For every time 
I have failed to get a ee have 

tten at least a dozen fair to good 
log portraits. 

That brings up another point I 
want to emphasize. en camera 
enthusiasts get together they are too 
prone to discuss composition, tonal 

uality, grain, lighting, and the hun- 
dred and one other things about the 
process of photography itself. They 
are so interested in the mechanics of 
cameracraft that they forget that the 
camera and all the various photo- 
graphic processes, important faa 
they be, are merely a means to an 
end — the picture itself. 

I don’t bother too much — perhaps 
not enough — with the mechanics of 
taking a picture if the picture itself 
is a good study of the dog as an in- 
dividual. I make no claim that my 
pictures are masterpieces of photo- 
graphic technique or composition. 
Many of the pictures that I consider 
successful, and that sold both to 
owners and to publications, have 
photographic faults. But they did 
capture something of the dog’s per- 
sonality. 

Take, for example, the accompany- 
ing picture of Merry, a harum- 
scarum freckled-face cocker spaniel 
puppy. Failure on my part to con- 
nect my auxiliary flash unit securely 
to the battery case of my synchronizer 
resulted in a one-bulb shot and a 
heavy opaque shadow that. would be 
objectionable to many a photographic 
fan or salon judge. 

Merry’s owner liked the picture, 
however, because she was interested 
in Merry and not in the shadow, 
and because it captured something 
of Merry’s harum-scarum personality 
and her habit of looking just a little 
past you when. she was planning 
some new devilment. 


As a matter of fact, a moment after 
the picture was shot and while I 
was trying to find out. what was 
wrong with my auxiliary flash unit, 
Mery leaped from the chair in which 
she was posing, raced around behind 
the camera, grabbed a corner of a 
focusing cloth, banked off a daven- 
port, and careened through an open 
door. I found her out on the lawn, 
happily having a tug-of-war-with the 
pup from next door. There was not 
a single lost moment in her wild 
dash. Apparently she had been eye- 
ing the cloth for some time and had 
been planning just what she was 
going to do when she got the chance. 

On succeeding shots, the auxiliary 
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flash worked perfectly. Photog ee 
- than 2 fin 


ally, they were better 
picture. But Merry, denied her tu 
of-war, was sulky. She posed ready 


enough but the sparkle was gone. 
The first shot was the one her owner 
liked best. ' 


- 


HE FOREGOING Is not meant as an 

excuse. for or an invitation to 
sloppy photographic technique. It is 
simply an illustration of the fact that 
a dog portrait does not have to be 
photographically perfect to click with 
the dog owner. Naturally, you should 
wr to, make er pictures as good, 
photographically, as possible, but 
don’t get so wrapped up in photo 
graphic technique that you for 
that the owner is interested in hi 
dog and ‘not in an example of your 
photographic skill. 

Work for sharp focus, particular] 
of the eyes, and for lighting that will 
pick up detail in the dog’s coat. Don't 
worry about that bugaboo. of so many 
photographer, grain structure in the 
print. The grain should not be so 
prominent as to interfere with detail 
in the picture, but a little grain is 
not a fatal defect. 

The final print should present a 
fairly large image of the dog. Fre 
quently I fill an 8 by 10 or 11 by 14 
inch print with the dog’s head only 


— particularly if the picture is to | 


hang in a den or hunting lodge. 


Proper exposure and development 
of the negative will do a lot to re 
tain detail in both the highlight and 
shadow areas of the picture, as well 
as in the extreme contrasts of color 
you will find in some dog’s coats. 
oa of = ug jobs, — hs 
photographic point of view, wi 
retaining oie detail in both the 
white and black of a parti-colored 
cocker spaniel. The leg feathering 
— curl detail of a seg Pg is 

is owner's greatest pride and joy. 

Proper e te is easy with Flash 
bulbs, which I use exclusively for 
indoor shots, and can be computed 
with an exposure meter or an in 
expensive exposure guide for out 

r shots. 

As for development, follow the 
film manaufacturer’s data sheet 
packed with the film. If the de 
veloper the manufacturer recom 
mends: were not good, he’ wouldn't 
recommend it. 

See see at cae Sk es 
og portraiture is not important 4s 
long as it has a good lens, a shutter 


| (Continued on gage 46) 
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Man, at work, 
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Hobby Huddle 

(Continued from inside front cover) 

boy doesn’t call the psychiatric ward 
at the city hospital, he simply di- 


rects him to Frank Alexander. And 
Alexander, when he sees the man 
coming, almost automatically calls for 


a photographer. 


—E MENTIONED PREVIOUSLY that 

the September PROFITABLE 
HOBBIES carries advertising for the 
first time. We'll admit that it doesn’t 
carry as much as we should like to 
have, but we think this first show- 
ing is promising, particularly since 
we did not engage in a common prac- 
tice, that of loading the magazine 
with free advertisements just for the 
sake of a good initial impression. 
Every advertisement has been paid 
for at our usual rates. The adver- 
tisers have,taken space in our maga- 
zine because they think it is good 
business to do so, and for no other 
reason. We rejected several adver- 
tisements because we did not think 
they met our ethical standards, and 
we pledge that we shall do every- 
ene in our power to maintain those 
standards. If any of you ever believe 
that you have been willfully misled 
by any advertisement in PROFIT- 
ABLE HOBBIES, we beg of you 
that you inform us immediately of 
the circumstances. If our investiga- 
tion shows that the advertiser was 
deliberately at fault, we guarantee 
that his advertising will never again 
appear in PROFITABLE HOBBIES. 
And in this stand we know that 
we have the fervent support of 99 
per cent of the nation’s advertisers. 


HE GIRL ON OuR cover this month 

is Sally Tourtellot, a versatile 
hobbyist. She is a dog fancier, a 
— = — and a 
$ Pp pher. e camera- 
E is Forrest Edwards, 

author of the story on page 6, “To 


ier Dogs You Must Love 


UR RESEARCH EDITOR asks us to 
pass along this request: When 
you write to us to ask for the ad- 
dress of some hobbyist who has been 
the subject of an article, please men- 
tion. both the title and the author of 


the article. It will speed our answer. 


A™ FOREHANDED individuals 
start making their Christmas 
plans months ahead, which is one 


- reason why we think October is a 


\ 


ee 


Tsble Pureoce Doli” the story of 
uble 

a woman in South Bend, Su Ro 
who makes dolls which not only 
have a beauty of their own, but 
which serve as novel gift ‘containers. 
The use of these dolls is not, of 
son, as they can be specially designed 
for almost any gift-giving occasion. 
Among other articles to look forward 
to in the October issue is “Coun 

Historian,” in which Bertha Boot 

tell the story of how she attained 
some measure of fame, and financial 


profit also, by digging into the past. 


Vhertorchr 0 ety 


You Say oe 


Sirs: 

You. asked for. criticism for or 
against the new form of PROFIT- 
ABLE HOBBIES. I had a let down 
feeling. I loved the small size, I had 
a special shelf they fit. But any size 
is O. K. It’s the stories that count. 
The June number had four stories 
of special interest to me. These are: 
“Her Hobby B at 80,” “Cos- 
tumes by Muriel” “Burlap Bags,” 
and “She Drew a Full House.” . 

You asked what we think of the 
ge and ink sketch by Fred James. 

certainly would not want to save 
it, though I do save and prize your 
magazine. ‘There may even be a 

le in the world somewhere that look 
fike the lady and man in the sketch; 
I haven’t seen everything. The old 
parlor lamp in the foreground was 
most natural. 

Forgive my frankness; you asked 
for truth. I loved that story in the 
May number about “Feather Com- 
forts.” I am going to make some. 

Thanking you for the best maga- 
zine ever. 

Mrs. Virginia Millam, 


Warrenton, ‘Missouri. 


Sirs: 

Your magazine is most interesting, 
and in the ~ issue I found the 
very item I 
was the good news that by writing 
you we would be given the addresses 
of people who hobbies described 
in the magazine of special interest 
to us. 


In the April issue the article 


Kay Dean entitled, “Weave Yourself 


hoped to see. That 


35 
usiness,” was thrilling to read. In 

une issue my favorite was “Her 
H Began at 80.” What a won- 
woman Mrs. Effie Sutton 


bel 
— Josephine F. Bulkley 
Keven City, Mo. 


Fe 


: 


Sirs: 

We certainly do enjoy PROFIT- 
ABLE HOBBIES and never lay it 
down until it has been read from 
cover to cover. The contents are so 
interesting, and have given us many 
ideas which we intend to try in the 


near future. Keep up the good work. 
| — Earl EL Johnson 
Kansas City, Kans. 
Sirs: 


I don’t like the size of the June 
issue of PROFITABLE HOBBIES. 
Please keep it small like the April 
and May issues so I can put them in 
my library. If you want to make any 
changes please make the magazine 
thicker but no wider or longer. I 
have six books in which for many 
years I have pasted clippings about 
various profitable hobbies. If I can 
get PROFITABLE HOBBIES to fit 
in my files it will save time and be 
so much better than cutting and fil- 
ing clippings out of other magazines 
and newspapers. 

— E, Frizzell 


San Benito, Texas 


Sirs: 
’ve just received the June issue 
of your magazine and looked through 
it. You have certainly improved it 
in my estimation. I like the lenge 
size. You are getting more variety in 

there, which is . The 

puzzle is a grand idea, I think. And 
your suggested page of games and 
puzzles would be most popular, I’m 
sure 


Your stories make interesting read- 
ing, even articles about things not 
usually of much interest to me. = 
are so clearly and naturally stated; 
they are never dull or complicated. 


— Mrs. Dorothy Gann 
Springfield, Mo. 
Sirs: 


I have been ill from poliomelitis 
since last October; and believe me I 
read your magazine from “kiver to 
kiver,” to find things that I will be 
able to do. It is one of the most in- 
teresting periodicals to which I have 
~~ su oo 

our new larger ma is super. 
ae 
Staplehurst, Nebr. 
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WHERE HOBBYISTS FROM ALL OVER THE NATION 
SHARE THEIR EXPERIENCES WITH YOU 


Making Mottoes for 


Money 


Winifred Mott 


“Mott’s Mottoes,” which seemed a 
logical and smooth sounding name for 
them, really got their start about seven 
years ago when a practical friend 
made a suggestion. . 

My hobby is writing and I had 
written a poem about the Boy Scouts 
and found no market for it. So, I de- 
cided to hand letter this verse upon 
parchment and present it, properly 
framed, to a young nephew who was 
a scout. ie 

Then this practical friend of mine 
said thoughtfully, “Maybe other 
scouts would like that verse lettered, 
too.” 
I felt there was merit in the idea. 
I made and framed a few mottoes. 
Armed with these, and chauffeured 
by one of my friends who was willing 
to oblige, provided I paid for the 
gasoline, I started out to look for busi- 
ness—and believe it or not, I found 
it. Eventually, I sold around 130 
mottoes of this type. 

Very soon, I began making other 
types, however. I think the initial 
one was for a bathroom. It went 


like this: 


Do ye so many towels need to use? 
Somehow, it doubt it. 

Methinks ye bathtub would look well 
Without a ring about it. 

Please not to linger, after ye 
Ablutions all are through. 

For there are others, friend, ye know, 
Who need this bathroom, too. 


This verse was very popular, and 
people still like it. But I didn’t stop 
there. I composed verses of sentiment, 
for friends, sons, daughters, mothers, 
grandmothers, fathers—even sons-in- 
law, or at least one. That, I think, was 
about the hardest one I ever wrote. 
I kept on composing, as the need 
arose, and as ideas came. 


NE DAY, WHEN I was in the five 
and ten cent store, buying 
frames, I saw a particularly appealing 
picture of a little house, and the 
thought flashed across my mind, “I 
must write a poem about home.” And 
I did, as follows: 


Suppose it’s large and beautiful— 
Suppose it’s plain and small. 

The very thought of home itself 
Is precious to us all. 

Dearly familiar place, which seems 
To greet us as we come; 


Wherein we rest,'and feel our best. 


Oh, we are glad for home. 
Verses. for children’s rooms, I dis- 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


rovered, were very popular, as were, 
of course, those about babies. 


My first mottoes carried no pic- 
tures, but inevitably I came to see 
how much more attractive they could 
be made by illustrations of some sort. 
So I began either pasting pictures at 
the top of the mottoes, and painting 
a band of gold or silver around them, 
or else making water color illustra- 
tions, simple but very effective—such 
as a child asleep under a patchwork 
quilt of many colors, or a lamb or 
two standing in a meadow, to go with 
the children’s poem: 

Little lambkins in the meadow 

Need their sleep, and so do you. 
May your dreams be very happy— 

And your happiest duels come 

true. 

Of course, the above was supposed 
to impress little ones with the idea 
of the necessity of sleep. I don’t know 
how much good it did, but parents 
and friends certainly liked the idea, 
and the motto. 

Most of the frames I bought at 
the five and ten had pictures already 
in them. Many showed a beautiful 
ship. I accumulated so many of these 
pictures that I decided to write a verse 
about a ship in order to use them 
(must be my Scotch thrift). One day, 
I sat down and looked and looked at 


_a particularly beautiful ship until the 


following verse came to me: 

Foam at the prow, ripples astern 
Fly, great bird of the open sea. 
All sails filled by an unseen force— 

All your powers by the wind set 
free. 
Tales of the ocean, and foreign lands, 
Mysterious lands I know you'll 
. see— 
Beautiful bird, if you could but speak, 
What thrilling tales you could tell 
to me. 


HAVE NEVER received large prices 

for my mottoes. The price range 
has mostly been from 50 cents to 
$1.25. However, all the rewards of 
this work are not financial. There is 
much satisfaction in the knowledge 
of a task well done—and the maker 
and seller of such work as this re- 
ceives also a recompense of appre- 
ciation. It is a creative task, too, and 
sometimes brings out hitherto un- 
known possibilities—or at least un- 
used ones, in artistic ways. Also, there 
is always a field for this work. The 
market is\never exhausted. I have 
sold five or more mottoes to a single 
customer. The mottoes are suitable 
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for so many occasions: Christmas, 
birthdays, anniversary gifts and the 
like—and they are good for any or- 
dinary time of year, too. 

I never realized, until I began this 
work about seven years ago, what 
a few dots of gold, a graceful initial 
in gold or silver, or a few little extra 
lines done with pen and ink, can do. 
Some of the pictures used were cut 
from magazines; I discovered that I 
could build a figurative fire in a 
pictorial fireplace by using gold paint 
and smudging it slightly; and that 
a narrow gold or silver line around a 
picture brought it to life, as it were. 

Anyone who wishes to make mot- 
toes like mine needs few tools beside 
his brain and a steady hand. He will 
need parchment (bought in large 
sheets in book stores), permanent 
black ink, watercolors, two or three 
sizes of small brushes, a can of gold 
and one of silver paint, a metal-edged 
ruler, fine and coarse pens, a smooth 
board upon which the picture being 
worked upon may be held firmly with 
thumb tacks, frames, of course, a 
small tack hammer, a pair of sharp 
shears (to cut parchment), a pair of 
pliers (to help remove nails from 
frames so that glass may be washed 
before insertion of new picture), and 
glue for pasting. The capital required 
is very small. 

This, then, is the story of “Mott’s 
Mottoes” and how they grew. So far 
as | am concerned, any verses given 
in this article may be used by anyone 
who wishes to do this work—and 
success to you. 


A Hobby That 
Never Fails Me 


Mabel Kaiser 


A= I HAVE engaged in my 
hobby of crocheting many hours 
each day for the last eight years I have 
never found it monotonous, because 
of the almost unlimited variety of 


articles which I have been able to ~ 


turn out with yarn, thread and hooks. 

I have been confined to a wheel 
chair with arthritis for eight years, so 
perhaps I have been more dependent 
upon my hobby than persons who can 
be active physically. In all that time 
crocheting has never failed me, either 
as a means of passing the time, or 


as a financial helper. 

I believe that people who crochet 
learn much from each other. I know 
that I have obtained many new cro- 
cheting ideas by talking with friends, 
and through letters. In this article, 
I want to share with others some 
of my own ideas. 


Crocheting edges on handkerchiefs 
is a favorite occupation of mine. 
These handkerchiefs sell very rapidly, 
especially in factories where women 
work. I keep on hand all colors of 
crochet cottons. For each handker- 
chief, I match a color of cotton to 
the color of the design or initial in 
the corner of the handkerchief. Some 
times a variegated crochet cotton pro- 
duces very pretty effects. I buy the 
handkerchiefs in two and three dozen 
lots at 10 and 15 cents each. The 
crochet cotton costs 5 cents for a ball 
containing 75 yards. The completed 
handkerchiefs sell at 50 cents each. 
Within the last five years, I have 
sold 500 of these handkerchiefs. 


I also make seven-piece coaster sets 
styled with a pineapple or star de- 
sign. Another very attractive work in 
crocheting is te making. I have 
made them ranging in size from little 
favors up to big fruit baskets. For 
these I use string weight cotton. 
When they are completely crocheted, 
they have to be starched. It takes 
neatly a whole day to shape and dry 
them. The baskets sell for from 15 
cents to $1.50 each. 

Sachet bags are a welcome gift, 
seldom topped as a small present. 
For these, I crochet two rounds ex- 


‘actly alike. Then I make a little 


satin container for the sachet powder, 
fit it between my two crocheted 
rounds and finish off my work by 
interweaving a narrow ribbon around 
the two rounds joining them together, 
leaving enough ribbon to finish off 
with a neatly tied bow. I get orders 
for these in two and three dozen 
lots at 25 cents for each bag. 


Bo MARKERS IN the form of a 
cross are a great favorite for book 
lovers and also nice gifts for church 
affairs. I have made 50 of these and 
sold them all. They are very showy 
when crocheted of a color and inter- 
woven with a ribbon of a harmonizing 
color. I mount them on a cardboard 
and sell them at 25 cents each. 

I have one gift I make which little 
girls especially like. It is a doll about 
14 inches long and four inches wide, 
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with white shoes and hands and face. 
The dolls are made in eight pieces, 
sewed together and stuffed with 
cotton. 

Miscellaneous little odds and ends 
that I make include flowers to pin 
on a coat lapel, hot dish mats in dif- 
ferent designs and styles and carna- 
tion wash cloths that when finished 
look like a large flower. One idea 
derived from this was to place the 
cloth in the center of a table and set 
a vase on it as a decoration. I sell 
the carnation piece at 35 cents each 
and they move so fast I can’t keep 
them on hand. 


I have my own little room, and 
in front of my wheelchair, is placed 
a card table on which I keep my box 
of yarn and crochet cottons as well as 
a tray containing different sizes of 
crochet hooks, needles, patterns and 
any other articles needed for my 
work. In this manner, I work for 
many hours on my hobby and bother 
no one. 


I have one other special hobby— 
above pain and shadow to have a 
smile and a pleasant word for all with 
whom I may come in contact. 


Teen Age Wood Molder 


Karl Sabot 


WW A FATHER who draws as a 
hobby, a mother who makes: ar- 
tificial flowers and an older brother 
who builds model airplanes, it is nat- 
ural that 14-year-old Donald Eurich 
of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania is hobby- 





minded himself. Not to be outdone by 
his elders Donald models small orna- 
mental figures from the same plastic 
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wood that his father keeps around the 
house for minor repair jobs. 
Originally a user of more conven- 
tional modeling materials, Donald 
turned to the use of plastic wood after 
some of his figures had “collapsed 
from the heat” at an exhibition in 
the Prospect Junior High School 
where he is a student. Searching for 
a material which was easy to work 
with -and could withstand frequent 
handling as well as heat, Donald be- 
gan using plastic wood which can be 
urchased at virtually any neighbor- 
ood store. His now highly successful 
technique was developed after a 
period of trial and error experimenta- 
tion. 
Donald’s, tools for his work are 
few—he started with a razor blade, 
toothpick and match stick; lately he 





has added some dental tools donated 
by an admirer. 

Donald makes such figures as a 
lady picking flowers, a bricklayer, a 
scarecrow, a snake charmer, a cow- 
boy, an apple grower. Right now he 
is working on an accurate full relief 
of Leonardo da Vinci’s famous paint- 
ing, “The Last Supper.” Lapel pieces 
are molded in such forms as fishes, 
Indian heads, pirates’s skull-and- 
crossbones and flowers. 

Donald makes his figures in sec- 
tions. He forms the head, the body, 
the arms and the legs, completing 
each piece separately. Then he lets 
the plastic wood harden. After this 
he molds them together with addi- 
tional plastic wood. He then goes to 
work putting in details, such as eyes 
and nose, using a solvent for smooth- 
_ ing and finishing. A paint job, with 
some shade of nail polish or airplane 
“dope”, completes the figures in 
dressy fashion. 

For the lapel pieces, safety pins are 
used for aenacs Donalds mother 
and friends are wearing lapel orna- 
ments he has made and the youngster 
has a sizable list of people on his 
waiting list, eager to obtain his figures 
—and to pay for them. 


Seven Ways to Fill a 
Piggy Bank 


Mona M. Rayburn . 


CO: pay, I watched a friend in 
Springfield, Illinois, shaking 
pennies out of a china piggy-bank. 

“Only $2.23,” she complained in 
disgust, carefully placing the coins 
in neat stacks. 

“I simply have to buy new kitchen 
curtains,’ she went on. “The bud- 
get’s already stretched completely out 
of shape for weeks to come. You 
wouldn’t know how I could make 
some money?” She looked at me with 
a faint glimmer of hope in her eyes. 

“If you still have your curtain 
stretchers, I'll pay you 50 cents a 
pair to launder my curtains,” | 
answered. 

“Would you really?” she said, 
staring at me. 

“T certainly will. Your curtains al- 
ways look better than any custom- 
laundered curtains I’ve seen. Mrs. 
Allen, next door to me, will be your 
steady customer too, if you will only 
ask her.” 

My suggestion, made half seri- 
ously, was the means of starting Elsie 
on a curtain-laundering career. To- 
day she'has enough orders ahead to 
keep her busy for as many hours a 
day as she cares to work. Her attic 
is the drying-room in winter. This 
plan keeps the stretchers out of the 
way of her active family. In sum- 
mer curtains are dried outside in the 
sunlight. 

Working but a few hours a day, 
any woman can capitalize on what- 
ever talent or hobby she may possess 
to make extra dollars for new clothes, 
household furnishings or any num- 
ber of necessary items which an al- 
ready elastic budget refuses to cover. 


N ELDERLY WOMAN, whose chil- 
"& dren had married and moved 
away, found herself with a large 
house, a husband who was away 
from home most of the week, and 
much idle time on her hands. 


This woman had a decided talent 


for managing children, and loved be- 


ing with them. The idea for a nurs- 
ery school came to her one day, when 
a young married friend asked her if 
she knew of anyone who would keep 
her little girl while she did ‘some 
necessary shopping. A teaching cer- 


tificate isn’t required to operate this 


: LM SMO Re LONE at ee 
' e X: 


type of school, my friend found. 


On a Sunday, she inserted an ad- - 


vertisement in the local paper, stat- 
ing she would accept a limited num- 
ber of children between the ages of 
3 and 5. She soon had 10 applicants. 
Ten children were as many as could 
be handled by one person. Her 
charges were 50 cents a day. The 
children came each morning at 9 
o'clock, staying until 11. This extra 
$25 a week for 10 hours work, aside 
from the profit, gave this woman 
many interesting hours which other- 
wise would have been very lonely. 
Ena, an expert needle-woman, cro- 


cheted a white wool pillbox hat for 


her ’teen-age daughter. School friends 
ordered these hats by the dozens in 
every imaginable color. They gladly 
paid the $1.50 asked. The yarn cost 
35 cents. As the hats were completed 
in less than two hours, Ena realized 
a very nice profit from her crochet- 


ing hobby. 


| Pens ALWAYS DREW the task of 


making nut-cups for her bridge 
club parties. An out-of-town guest, 
admiring a particularly clever original 
design of Lola’s, wished she could 
buy these favors in the stores. Lola 
was quick to follow up this hint. 
From the largest local store, she re- 
ceived orders for several dozen cu 
on consignment. Her pay was to 
60 cents a dozen, when and if the 
cups sold. They did sell immediately. 
Today her talent and clever fingers 
bring in many a welcome check; 
checks to buy longed-for luxuries, be- 
sides giving her a fascinating spare- 
time career, based on a hobby. 
Lucy buys gaily flowered chisdee 
feed sacks farmers’ wives. They 
gladly accept’ the 15 cents each she 


pays. The sack material is equal to © 


many cotton prints on sale in the 
local stores. 

With a 10-cent package of ric-rac 
or bias tape a very pretty apron is 
made in about an hour on an electric 
sewing machine. Lucy makes a 75 


cent ‘profit on each apron. Her cus: 


tomers are friends and _ neighbors, 


who are glad to buy all she can make. — 
- Another friend of mine, whose | 


hobby is fine cooking, takes orders 
for baked beans and brown bread. 
The beans are delivered in earthen- 
ware crocks which can be used on 
the table. The charge is 15 cents a 
loaf for bread and 25 cents a pint 
for the beans. 

Beans are bought by the hundred 


pounds. Fat bacon pieces and mo | 
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lasses the gallon help to make 
these deliciously plump brown beans, 
baked from an old family recipe, sell 
like hotcakes. A repeat business of 
steady customers, insures the safe re- 
turn of the containers. Most cus- 
tomer call for the beans, but this 
woman’s small son will deliver beans 
and bread on his bicycle at 5 cents 
extra per order, if a customer is un- 
able to call for them. Thus, mother 
and son each has a spare-time in- 
come. 

A friend who came from the deep 
south, where fried mush was.a “must” 
for breakfast, conceived the idea of 
selling rolls of home-made mush to 
local grocers, These readily sold over 
the counter for 15 cents each. Corn- 
meal was bought wholesale. The 
mush was cooked and poured into 
tall baking powder cans to cool. 
When cool, the mush was slipped 
out of the cans, wrapped in wax 
paper which had the maker’s name 
typed on it, ready for delivery. 

The cost of cornmeal in each roll 
was about three cents plus one cent 
for the wax paper. The price to 
grocers was 12 cents, leaving a profit 
of eight cents per roll. A canvass of 
grocery stores resulted in enough 
orders to make this venture exceed- 
ingly well «rth while. . 

So, trot ou. your special hobby or 
talent. With diligent practice and a 
little thoughtful planning; it can be 


made the means of putting plenty of . 


rainy-day pennies, dimes and even 
dollars in your piggy-bank. 


Master 
of Plaster 


Mary McCourt Anderson 


P= CREATIONS are my hobby. 
Plaster of Paris costs approxi- 
mately $1.35 for 100 pounds and can 
net the buyer a thousandfold return 
in money by filling empty hours with 
enjoyment and happiness. It is a 
diversified hobby with a wide scope. 
Plaques, statues, paperweights, ash 
trays and hundreds of other things 
can be made from plaster. 

There are many companies which 
sell rubber molds for plaster hobby- 
ists, if one is not creative enough to 
design his own. I purchased four of 


these molds for $48 two years ago. 
Already they have paid for 
over and over a 
terrier with a 


emselves 
in. One is a Scottish 
et. This is a par- 
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ticularly good seller for Mother's Day 
and Christmas. In the basket I place 
a pincushion. For Christmas the Scot- 
tie wears a perky red or green bow 
and a Christmas tag. On Mother's 
Day he has bows of many hues and 
sports a homemade tag with the word, 
mother, written in silver. I make these 
tags with a little set containing a 
small bottle of ink and a bottle of 
silver dust. You write first in ink, 
sprinkle the dust over it, hold over the 
stove a few seconds and, presto, you 
have a professional message in your 
own handwriting. 

The second mold I have is a rabbit 


holding a small basket. This is a, 


popular little seller at Easter. I paint 
the rabbit’s jacket and features in 
bright enamel from the dime store, 

lace a little green Easter straw in 

is basket and a jelly bean or two for 
good measure. People buy these rab- 
bits for Easter baskets, favors, or just 
small gifts for the children. 

My Nativity mold is extremely 
useful at Christmas time. I paint 
the figurines in bright enamel and 
trim the robes in gold paint. These 
sell readily as they lend a reverent 
Christmas spirit to the house, and 
children love them. 

My fourth mold is an old fashioned 
girl, wearing a long ruffled dress and 
sunbonnet. She holds a basket. I set 
this statue in plaster and adorn it 
with rocks typical of Montana. In 
her basket I place a small piece of 
copper glance or peacock copper, as 
tourists are particularly interested to 
see the rock that made Butte, my 
home city, “the richest hill on earth” 
and “the largest mining camp in the 
world.” A mile high, a mile deep and 
every one on the level is the boast 
- our Chamber of Commerce about 

utte. 


T= LOCAL DRUG stores and variety 
stores handle my items. Last 
pep . sold re 88 
which proved very popular as they 
were the only sith of their kind 
we sire Per ay like In- 
jans in stri annel, - sportin 
tiny chicken feathers and end 
Others wore pancake hats and ruf- 
fled skirts made from brightly col- 
ored scraps of material I had on hand. 
There were baby dolls and even 
black robed sister dolls wearing 
crosses and medals. All the dolls sold 
on sight. One store here was de 
lighted to get them as they had hun- 
dreds of tiny plastic beds but no 
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dolls. Purchasing my dolls enabled 
them to sell bed and doll as a set. 
I make rag dolls with plaster faces 
instead of the usual embroidered 
ones, which in my opinion tends 
to make them far more attractive. 

Creative fingers can form molds of 

*every shape from inexpensive model 
ing clay. I have original plaques of 
my own. My three little Bigs, and 
my pair of kittens, one one 
awake, are popular for children’s 
rooms. Some of these I sold to a local 
baby shop. I make religious wall 
plaques, birds, heads, and flower pots 
too which I paint to match the buyer’s 
room or any color desired. 

Carving statues from plaster blocks 
is much simpler, and faster too, than 
wood carving. There’s simply no end 
of figures that can be made this 
way. A sack of plaster holds more 
than just plaster of Paris. It’s a tonic 
for jumpy tired nerves as well as a 
strengthening shot for weak droopy 
spirits. If you feel lower than a 
prairie rattler in a wagon rut, go buy 
a box of modeling clay, a sack of plas- 
ter and shoot your spirits into the 
stratosphere! 
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Hobbying in Washington 


(continued from page 9) 


frigerators Conly 50 per cent of pre- 
war output), and 100,000 radio sets 
(80 per cent of pre-war production). 
Your first reaction to these statistics 
is probably—“What a chance to ‘clean 
up by selling these scarce electrical 
items to the public!” Right. But you 
must also consider the other side of 
the picture. Almost one-half of the 
sales of household appliances in 1939 
was made by utility-operated stores. 
About one-fifth of the business was 
done by chain stores. Independent 
household appliance dealers—such as 
you would probably be—made only 
one-third of the total sales. : 


If you are really serious about ex- 
panding your mechanical hobby into 
a profitable business, you may want 
to send for these additional pertinent 
booklets: BASIC INFORMATION 
SOURCES ON RADIO AND DO- 
MESTIC ELECTRICAL APPLI- 
ANCES — MERCHANDISING 
AND REPAIR SERVICE; BASIC 
INFORMATION SOURCES ON 
STORE ARRANGEMENT AND 
DISPLAY; VETERANS AND 
SMALL BUSINESS (applicable to 
non-veteran “business, and available 
to everyone free of charge). AD- 
DRESS: Department of Commerce, 
14th Street and Constitution Avenue, 
NW, Washington 25, D. C. 


Nature Ys a ‘“‘Natural’’ 


L OVE OF THE OUTDOORS is a natural 

hobby medium, attracting people 
to such leisure-time favorites as hik- 
ing and hunting. More specifically, 
enthusiasm about Mother Nature 
has led Mrs. Susan Sipe Alburtis, 
affectionately known as Aunt Susie 
to chiens of teachers, students, 
and campers, to make two great con- 
tributions to Washington. 


First, as a botany instructor in the 
Wilson ‘Teacher's College, Aunt 
Susie initiated nature study work 
and school gardening in the District 
public school system. Today she is 
given credit for the fact that this city 
anks tops in educational flower 
culture. 

Second, after retiring from teach- 
ing, this dynamic nature lover and 


renowned educator established a 


sa for girls near Solomons Island 
on the Chesapeake Bay. A very prof- 
itable hobby indeed, the camp was 
not started for any gainful purpose, 
but because Aunt Susie’s two sisters 
were seriously ill, and she felt that 
the only way to make them well was 
to provide plenty of fresh air, and 
swimming and hiking facilities. To- 
day, Aunt Susie’s “temporary health 
refuge” is the popular, 24-year-old 
Camp Matoaka. Many of its alumnae 
are making names for themselves as 
child specialists, radio broadcasters, 
journalists, botany teachers, and so- 
cial service workers, probably because 
of Aunt Susie’s humanistic philoso- 
phy to the effect that: “A camp ex- 
perience for young people should not 
merely be a way to occupy their 
summer leisure with competitive 
sports, but an out-of-door experience 
that becomes a vital part of their 
spiritual development in helping 
them to live with others.” 


A born hobbyist at heart, Mrs. 
Alburtis’s newest activity is weaving. 
Sunrise and Moonlight on the Chesa- 
peake Bay, two of her latest original 
designs, add an exquisite touch to 
her roomy, back-to-nature, suburban 
home. 


*“Free’? Fun 


Nz EVERYONE WANTS to divert his 
love of nature into establishing 
a public camp, but who can resist 
the lure of owning a personal vaca- 
tion spot? Particularly if it is built 
on a plot of National Forest land 
which can be leased from the Federal 
Government for a nominal fee, us- 
ually $15 to $25 a year. Leasees of 
government vacation plots must pro- 
vide their own shelter, and can im- 

rove the land in any way they see 
Fit, provided of course, that all 
changes are in keeping with the 
rustic atmosphere. Since there are 
national forests in 36 out of our 48 
states, it is relatively easy to choose 
a site convenient to your regular 
town residence. NATIONAL FOR- 
EST VACATIONS, and FOREST 
SERVICE SUMMER HOME POL- 
ICY (dated January, 1946), both of 
which are free, contain essential va- 
cation-land information. ADDRESS: 
Forest Service, Department of Agri- 
culture, 14th Street and Independ- 
we Avenue, NW, Washington 25, 





Art of the Ax 


A®= YOU A CARPENTER by hobby? | 


That is, do you know how to 
handle the double 

bitted ax, the broadax, saw, adz, 
chisel, slick, ship auger and draw- 
knife? Then you're all set to im- 
prove your national forest vacation 
plot by BUILDING WITH LOGS 
(Miscellaneous Publication No. 
579). Amazing though it seems, the 
above light instruments aré all that 
are necessary to build a complete log 


cabin with rustic furniture to match, — 
This booklet gives illustrated and dia- | 


grammed instructions for building a 
simple 1-room hut or a modern roomy 
structure, complete with fireplace, 
porches, and even a second story. 
Furniture instructions cover such 


basic essentials as chairs and stools, - 


tables, beds, bunks, chests, etc. AD- 
DRESS: Department of Agriculture, 
14th Street and» Independence Ave- 
nue, NW, Washington 25, D. C. 


(advertisement) 





Pays $100 Monthly for 
Sickness or Accident; 
Up to $5,000 If Killed 


Hospital Benefits--Costs Only 3¢ a Day 


Policy Sent for Free Inspection 


A NEW sickness — accident — 
hospital policy that pays up to 
$100 a month for disability from 
sickness or accident—and hospital 
benefits in addition — pays your 
beneficiary up to $5,000 if you are 
killed—costs only 3 cents a day! 

And ‘the accidental death bene- 
fit increases to $7,500 after you 
have kept the policy in force for 
five years! 

Most important—it covers acci- 
dents and sickness from the very 
first day of medical attention. No 
waiting period of 7 or 14 days, as 
so many policies require. 

It has other benefits—you will 
see them all for yourself when you 
send for a regular policy on FREE 
inspection without obligation. 


$1.00 a month, $2.85 per quarter, 
$5.65 semi-annually, or $10.95 for 
a whole year’s protection. BUT 
SEND NO MONEY. Write for pol- 
icy on free inspection. No agents 
will call—no medical examination. 
Write today—send full name, ad- 


beneficiary to Postal Life & Cas- 
ualty Insurance Company, 998 
Postal Life Building, Kansas City 
2, Missouri. ay 
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PROFITABLE HOBBIES J 


-bitted or. single-. 


Postal now is offering this pro- | 
tection on 2 payment plan of only | 
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Dr. Christian 


Prescribes Hobbies 


gee AND screen star Jean 
Hersholt, creator of the 
role of Dr. Christian, is an 
authority on his fellow Dane, 
Hans Christian Andersen, 
whose fairy tales have delighted 
generations of children. Above, 
right, Hersholt examines some 
of the more than 1,500 volumes 
in his Andersen collection. Her- 


raphy of Andersen and has 
edited and translated two 


a er . . 
Pile gyy | ‘f : sholt is the author of a biog- 


hese 
H 


fal Vy rr “ “a , 
ld} volumes of the original fai 
a ae | tales. Above, left, be work 
a over an original Andersen 
aie uf ; manuscript. Below, he ex- 
amines some of his Andersen 


mementoes. 


jes HERSHOLT is often seen 
with a pipe in his mouth, 
and besides his interest in An- 
dersen his principal hobby is 
his pipe collection which in- 
cludes briars, corncobs, Dutch- 
men’s smokers, clays, calabash 
and modern streamlined filtered 
pipes. Above, Hersholt fills one 
of his favorite pipes while he 
looks over axsmall section of his 
collection for which special 


racks h built. 
a hae: Beene tae Photographs by Columbia Broadcasting System 
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Duplicating the violins of the 
masters has furnished an Idaho 
man extra income and a satisfying 


hobby for 50 years. 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES: 


14 the Se 05 O 


Y¥z CAN'T FEED 1] hungry mouths 
on a hobby but you can buy the 
jam for their bread, so to speak. And 
that is precisely what Antonio Braga 
did with his hobby until his children 
became self-supporting. Now his 
avocation pays for a few well-earned 
luxuries for himself and his wife, and 
provides full days of satisfying activity 
and contentment for his sunset years. 

The story of his life and his hobby 
was told in a quiet, gentle voice as the 
74-year-old man bent over the violin 
which he was polishing. The instru- 
ment he was completing was the 
125th he had made during the past 
50 years. His instruments have re- 
ceived high praise from musicians, 
teachers, and experts. 

Coming to Gooding, Idaho from 
the Azores as a young immigrant of 
18 with little schooling, not much 
money and slight knowledge of the 
English language Antonio overcame 
these handicaps, married and raised 
his family of 11 children. At the same 
time he cleared his own 80 acres of 
bleak sagebrush land, built his ewn 
home and farm buildings, planted 
trees, harvested the crops alone, liter- 
ally making the desert bloom. 

Before coming to America, how- 
ever, Antonio had served as an ap- 
prentice violin maker on his native 
islands off the coast of Portugal. The 
master, Joao Furtaoa Packa, famous 
instrument maker, was Antonio's 
uncle, and with great flourishes does 
he tell of his apprentice years. At the 
age of 12 all children in the Azores 
were allowed to choose their trade. 
For 16 hours each day, 12 appren- 


tices worked in the shop and then 
had to devote their evenings to classes 
in reading and writing. 


B” THERE WAS no place for an im- 
migrant violin maker in this new 
land of Idaho. 

On the big ranch, with the prob- 
lem of providing for his large family 
well under control, Antonio began 
looking around for a small place to 
work on violins during the long win- 
ter evenings after the chores were 
finished. As there was no available 
space in the house, he hit upon the 
idea of enclosing a space under the 
farm water tower and there was a 
snug, warm workshop with plenty 
of light. Satisfied, he hung up his 
saws and the four handmade carving 
tools, which are all he uses to con- 
struct a violin. These carving tools 
were made from models of the old 
wooden tools he had brought from 
the Azores. 

- Profits from the violins made in the 
little workshop went to buy more 
material with which to work and then 
for the little extras which made life 


more enjoyable for him and _ his 
family. 

After many years on the farm the 
children all married and Antonio and 
his wife moved into town. He now 
has an ideal workshop—small and un- 
pretentious but containing a few more 
conveniences than the old one. There 
is a motor-driven emery wheel which 
he uses to sharpen his tools, and an 
electric hot plate on which to cook 
the glue in an old fashioned glue pot. 

Metal patterns hang on the wall. 
They are patterns created by Joseph 
Guarnerius and Antonio Stradivarius, 
famed violin makers of Cremona, 
Italy during the 17th century. He 
pies the Stradivarius pattern but 
uses the Guarnerius for orders b 


those who wish it. ee 
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Letha Webb Tester 
Photos by O. A. Kelker 


... FIRST STEP 


Antonio Braga begins carving the exact 
curve to the corner blocks which are now 
glued into the form. Later the block will be 
cut away from the form along the diagonal 


A= To Braga, Stradivarius 
and Guarnerius were partners in 
violin making. They had a great dis- 
agreement and severed their partner- 
ship. Neither was willing to give up 
the essential design for the violin 
they made, so, in order to distinguish 
them, there is a slight fraction of an 
inch difference in the pattern. How- 
ever, the Stradivarius arch, which 
has a great deal to do with the volume 
of the instrument, is one continuous 
flow of beauty. The Guarnerius arch, 
which has an abrupt uprising from 
the edge of the instrument (and in 
Braga’s opinion, is a fraction less 
beautiful than the Stradivarius), pro- 
duces less volume. 

While he can see the fine points 


line which is visible in the picture. 


and beauty of the Guarnerius he can 
give no greater reason for preferring 
the Stradivarius pattern than that 
it has a greater appeal to his sense of 
the perfect instrument. 

Also hanging on the wall is what 
remains of an old ivory tusk, gift of 
a friend, for use in making inlays on 
many instruments. 

Antonio has never attempted to 
estimate the hours required to con- 
struct a violin. He never hurries, often 
works on a repair job or another in- 
strument while waiting for the cur- 
rent one to dry or ripen. He bemoans 
the rush and hurry of American 
people who want a certain kind of 
violin—built within a certain limit of 
time. His uncle, he says, would never 


promise delivery on a violin under a 
year’s time. During that. year, after 
the instrument was complete but for 
the varnish, it was stored in a large 
glass cabinet and each day was tuned 
to concert pitch. When there was no 
more “give” to the wood and it had 
reached a “set” then the varnish was 
added. For the rest of the year, every 
day, beginning with the “oldest” in- 
strument, the violin maker kept the 
instruments in concert pitch. Only 
then would he deliver the violin to 
the buyer. 


TT FIRST STEP in making a violin 
is to choose the wood for the 
back. The front is always made of 
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spruce but the back may be made of 
one of several woods, although An- 
tonio prefers curly maple. He has 
used myrtle and rosewood. The wood 
used is an important factor in deter- 
mining the tonal quality. 

Next is the choice of pattern and 
the arch of the instrument, which de- 
cides the volume of tone. A deep arch 
is needed for concert playing, or more 
subdued tones, and a shallow arch 
produces louder tones for orchestra 
playing. 

Having chosen the wood, pattern 
and arch, Antonio begins preparation 
of the wood. Good 1-inch thick, clean 
white spruce, seasoned from 10 to 20 
years, is sandpapered to a satin-smooth 
finish. The slabs, obtained from music 
supply houses, come already split 
and ripped so that the two pieces 
match perfectly. The close grains go 
to the center and the coarse grains on 
the outside of the front. This also 
controls the volume. If the slab should 
be fine grain all the way through 
the tones will be sharp. The grain 
runs true the full length of the instru- 
ments. Incidentally wood (in a rough 
slab) for the top or front costs from 
$7 to $8, upward from $12 for the 

ck. 

The two matched pieces for the 
top, now smooth and without blem- 
ish, are set together with glue and 
allowed to stand and dry. There is 
an art and a ritual to the setting of 
the two pieces of wood together with 
glue. The glue is applied, a quick 
swish together one way and back 
and the bond is made; no clamps are 
needed and the block appears as one 
piece. And it never comes apart. 


CO" oF Braca’s violins was taken 
to Africa by a young missionary 
and after 6 years in jungle dampness, 
the chin rest grew fast to the violin 
with mold. But the violin itself did 
not come apart. His glue is perma- 
nent. 

Now while the “front” is drying 
we go back. Four corner blocks of 
spruce are set with glue into the 
form around which the violin is built. 
Most manufactured violins do not 
have the corner blocks but Antonio 
says they add to the strength and 
durability of the instrument. ‘The end 
blocks, also of spruce, are then set 
into the form. 

At this point actual construction 
of the body begins. There are six rib 
pieces. Made of maple the thin pieces 


. .. WOOD BENDING 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


Braga is shown bending the rib to shape over a hot iron pipe fitted over a steel rod. 
The rib is securely held within copper plates which radiate heat causing the wood 
to bend without breaking. Two instruments in different stages of repair are seen 
hanging on the wall over Antonio's workbench and unfinished slabs for top may 


be seen at his elbow. 


are about 1%-inch wide. Bending a 
piece of green wood & a fairly simple 
matter but shaping well seasoned 
wood is something else. Most inex- 
pensive, manufactured violin ribs are 
pressed into shape. Antonio devised 
his own method for shaping ribs with 
two lengths of pipe and two six-inch 
strips of copper, and heat. The ribs 
never lose their shape. 


fcr INTRICATE CUTTING of the back 
by pattern, the tedious task of 
carving the arch and the inlay of 
purfling are then started. The em- 
bryo instrament is ‘cut away from the 
cumbersome form. Braga stresses the 


importance of making the F-holes, 
one of the most delicate operations in 
the entire construction. When the 
neck is carved and the other items 
added the varnish stain is applied. 
He'can make any color he wishes. 
It is mixed with the varnish—a special 
varnish made by a secret formula. 
Using a small wad of cotton soaked 
with the varnish and covered with 
two thicknesses of muslin Antonio 
applies the varnish, rubbing first with 
the cloth then with his hand. His 
hands do not become stained nor is 
the varnish sticky. Within seconds 
after it is applied the hand can be 
rubbed over the wood and come away 
without leaving a mark on the finish 
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or a stain or film on the hand. The 
beauty of the grain is intensified and 
the wood seems to have a translucent 
quality. 

Antonio has bad salesmen beg him 
to place the varnish on the market. 
They tell him it is worth money but 
he refuses to divulge his formula. 


One customer has purchased 15 
of Antonio's violins. He says they are 
a better investment than diamonds. 
In his home he has had built a special 
cabinet for them, and occasionally 
gives an instrument to a gifted child 
whose parents can’t afford a worth 
while instrument. 


NCE AN AVID collector of violins 

upon hearing Kreisler play at 
a concert in Salt Lake City, laos 
asked if he might hold his Guar- 
anerius. Kreisler graciously permitted 
him to hold the valuable instrument 
(worth approximately $25,000). The 
customer next day purchased a blue- 
print (for $25) of the Guarnerius 
violin, brought it to Braga along with 
the wood, varnish and other essen- 
tials. Braga decided to make another 
instrument by his own Guarnerius 
pattern at the same time. When he 
finished the two violins were identi- 


... FINAL STROKES 


cal in design. When it came to varn- 
ishing, however, he met difficulties. 
He applied the expensive varnish pro- 
vided by the customer on his violin. 


’ It couldn’t compare with Braga’s own 


varnish. He took the varnish off and 
tried again. He gave up in disgust 
and asked permission to use his own 
varnish. 

On another occasion a friend came 
to Antonio’s shop with an handful 
of “splinters” to all outward ap 
pearances. It had been dug out of an 
old trunk in the attic and he won- 
dered if Antonio could identify the 
maker. It was a good enough instru- 
ment that Antonio was willing to 
trade one of his violins and a small 
sum of cash for the “splinters.” Put 
together and completely reconditioned 


-it proved to be a Steiner violin. Favor- 


ite of the German people it was orig- 
inally built by Jacob Steiner. Antonio 
later sold the violin at a fair profit 
to a blind violinist who is now music 
instructor at the Idaho State School 
for the Deaf and Blind. 


| Is NOT so much the fun of making 
money that keeps Braga at his 
work bench as it is the joy of making 
beauty. He could easily demand more 
money for his instruments but he sees 


Braga applies the varnish to a completed violin in order to obtain exquisite luster. 
Handcarved throughout, its visual beauty is matched only by its beauty of tone. 
While tonal quality is now apparent, time will add to the instrument's richness. 
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no point to that. He asks what he 
thinks'the prospective buyer can pay. 
The prices range from $100 to $400. 


Braga is now bargaining for a violin 
which he feels may prove to be a 
real “find.” It belongs to an old 
pioneer lady who lives on a huge 
cattle ranch in the foothills of the 
Sawtooth mountains. She declares the 
instrument was given to her by an 
old Italian miner when she was 14 
years of age. The name and date in 
the violin faintly shows “Made by An- 
tonius Stradivarius, 17__.” The last of 
the date is indistinguishable. Antonio 
Braga is a little puzzled, however, for 
the scroll is not quite true to Stradi- 
varius. He knows that it is a good in- 
strument “from the old country” and 
he will not rest easily until he finally 
has it Che has been talking trade for 
more than two years now). Whether 
it is a genuine Stradivarius or not 
he says it is a “fine” violin, and he 
has his heart set on owning it. 


Each of his 11 children has been 
given a violin. The “family” instru- 
ment, however, is the pride of them 
all and the envy of many a collector. 
Aside from being one of the best he 
has made, musically speaking, it also 
has the name of each member of the 
family burned in rich script on the 
outside of the back. It is not for sale. 


Bu LIKES to have an old violin 
in the shop for comparison with 
his violins. Customers bring in their 
200-year-old instruments, play one of 


Braga’s and exclaim, ‘ 
tell the difference!” 


Each violin he makes bears his 
name and the date, burned inside, 
visible through the F-holes. He also 
places his name and date inside all 
instruments he repairs, “Repaired by 
Antonio Braga” and the date. 


Indeed, the jam has been sweet 
on the bread! 


y, I can’t 
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To Photograph Dogs 
You Must Love ’Em 


(continued from page 34) 


speed of at least 1-200th of a second, 
and can be synchronized for flash- 
bulb use. I prefer a negative at 
least 2% by 2% inches in size, but 
I know photographers who success- 
fully use a 35 mm. miniature in dog 
portraiture. Most of my pictures have 
been made with a 4 by 5 inch Speed 
Graphic, although I have used a 
smaller Graphic, a folding roll film 
camera, a small view camera, and a 
twin-lens roll film reflex. 


N MATTER WHAT size camera you 
use, you will want to enlarge 
the negatives, and sometimes you 
will want to enlarge a small portion 
only. Because of that I have found 
medium speed film very successful. 
Eastman’s Portrait Pan and Agfa’s 
Isopan cut film give a good blend- 
ing of fairly fast film and fairly fine 
grain. The same is true of Eastman’s 
Plus-X and Agfa’s Superpan Supreme 
in the roll film field. 

Even with these medium speed 
films the use of flashbulbs permits 
rapid exposures at small lens open- 
ings, insuring photos with a mini- 
mum of movement and a maximum 
depth of field. That depth of field 
at smaller lens openings is important 
to sharp focus in your photographs. 
Here is how I proceed: 

Several times I have mentioned 
use of a posing bench. Any bench 
or small table, preferably covered 
with a piece of rug, can be used. It 
has two main points in its favor. It 
elevates the dog to a height that 
facilitates camera operation, and it 
forms a natural boundary that helps 
keep the dog within the lens field. 

By stopping down the camera lens, 
the depth of field can be made to 
cover the entire area of a small bench 
or table, thus insuring that the dog 
will be in focus as long as he is on 
the bench. That frees the photog- 
rapher from the necessity of fre- 
quently checking his focus once he 
has established it. It permits the 
photographer, particularly if he has 
the camera on a tripod, to forget most 
of the mechanics of operating the 
camera and to devote his time to 
watching for the pose and expression 
he wants from the dog. 

It also places the dog most easily 
at a level just slightly below that of 
the camera lens. That is more im- 


portant than it may sound at first 
reading. We are accustomed to look- 
ing down at dogs, but a picture taken 
from human eye level of a dog on 


the floor or ground gets either only 
“the i fd the dog’s head or an un- 


natural position of the head twisted 
ceilingward. : 

A picture taken on the same level 
as the dog’s head, however, does not 
appear true to the human eye that 
is accustomed to looking down at a 
dog. 

A happy: blending of the two re- 
sults from a camera position just 
slightly above the head of the dog. 
This gives a good view of the eyes 
and general conformation of the 
dog’s head without distortion, and 
at the same time retains that “down- 
ward” angle to which the eye and 
mind is accustomed. 


Rope WILL DEPEND upon the 
equipment you have and the 
number of flashbulbs you desire to 
use per picture. I usually use my 
main light off the camera at an angle 
to pick up detail in the dog’s coat. 
A second flash at the camera, either 
farther away than the main flash or 
covered with a handkerchief to cut 
down its intensity, fills in the shad- 
ows cast by the main light. A third 
flash can be used either to backlight 
the dog or to wipe all shadows off 
the background. There are infinite 
variations of lighting and a study of 
lighting diagrams and _ instructions 
will be of great help to you. 

During the flashbulb shortage I 
used white sheets of cardboard as re- 
flectors to utilize spill light from the 
main flash to fill the shadow areas. 
Reflectors properly used can do very 
nearly as good a job filling shadow 
areas as auxiliary flashbulbs. 

You can, of course, use floodlights 
but you will find that dogs grow rest- 
less in a very short time under the 
glare and heat of flood bulbs. I have 
used floodlights only a few times and 
have never taken a good dog portrait 
under them. That doesn’t mean it 
can’t be done. 

A plain wall or a blanket hung be- 
hind the posing bench will give a 
simple ackgeoucs that will not de- 
tract from the dog. A cluttered back- 
ground is disturbing, whether it is 
in a portrait of :a person or a dog. 


N”” FOR SOMETHING about the 
money angle. I haven't a fixed 


price. Frequently I see a dog I want - 
to photograph, ask the owner’s per- 











mission, shoot the picture and give’a 
print to the owner. If he ‘wants extra 
prints, the ‘usual price for a spotted 
8 by 10 enlargement is $1. 

If I am ‘asked to go: out after a 
dog portrait, the usual charge is $5 


‘to $7.50 for making three to six nega- 


tives, and $1 per print after the first 
print. ee 

Prints sold to newspapers usually 
bring $3 to $5—much more often 
$3; to magazines, $5 to $10; for ad- 
vertising purposes, $10 up, depend- 
ing upon circumstances of use. You 
are never going to get rich on the 
few prints you will manage to sell 
to publications but the occasional 
check you do pick up will be a big 
boost to your morale. 

Newspapers and magazines are pri- 
marily interested in story-telling pic- 
tures, such as the picture staged by 
James Dybdal, art department head 
for the Bismarck Tribune last Valen- 
tine’s Day. Dybdal got a cocker 
spaniel puppy from a kennel, pasted 
big red hearts on a white hat box, 
placed the pup in the box, called 
in his 4-year-old daughter who had 
just lost ber own pet cocker, handed 
the child the box, and tripped the 
shutter during that first enthusiastic 
hug. It was a dandy Valentine fea- 
ture shot. A similar shot, if well- 
executed, should be acceptable to 
your paper. It’s hardly necessary to 
point out that such a shot could be 
readily adapted to Christmas use. 

But the steady money, you will 
find, comes from sales of prints to 
owners. Get in on that and keep 
sales to newspapers, magazines and 
advertisers as a thought in the back 
of your mind—to be acted upon 
when you make an unusual or ex- 
ceptionally good shot. Don’t be 
snobbish about a dog’s parentage. A 
pedigree a mile long doesn’t guar 
antee that a dog will be an interest: 
ing subject. And lack of a pedigree 
doesn’t mean that the owner cares 
a the less for his dog. His dollars 
will buy just as many photographic 
supplies as the dollars you get from 
the owner of a purebred pedigreed 
animal. 

One source of fairly steady income 
can be developed = Rese making 
your services available to dog breed- 
ers. They frequently aré in the mar- 
ket for pictures of dogs they. offer 
for sale or of prize winning breeding 
stock. 

Here, however, keep in mind that 
you are taking the picture for the 
specific purpose of showing that dog's 
good points— good points that are 
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determined by very rigid standards 
for that particular breed. Either know 


those points yourself or frankly dis- 


cuss with the breeder the points he 
wants emphasized. 


D% PORTRAITURE can be either a 
regular spare-time business that 
provides a fairly constant source of 


income or it can be a hobby that 
-pays off in hours of pleasure and 


some occasional extra cash. 

If you are primarily interested in 
the money-making aspect of dog por- 
traiture, and the money is there for 
you if you want it, don’t do as I do; 
do as I say. Be hard-boiled. Don’t 
take any pictures just to be taking 
pictures of dogs. Don’t take any pic- 
tures except those for which you 
know you will be paid. Don’t shoot 
any pictures for the neighbor kid 
and charge him 10 cents for a job 
that cost you $3 in film, bulbs and 
paper. Don’t entice a stray into your 
backyard and bribe him into posing 
with 60-cents-a-pound hamburger. 

You see—you only have to like 
dogs to develop dog portraiture into 


a successful spare time business; you - 


have to love them to make it a suc- 


cessful hobby. 
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“There’s a dandy Bolivian issue on this letter from my wife saying she’s 


run off with some chap.” 





Thirteenth Generation 
Violin 

One of the oldest, if not the 
oldest violin in the United 
States, is owned by R. L. Gray, 
77 years old, of Centertown, 
Missouri. Although 430 years 
old, this instrument, containing 
more than 11 pieces of inlaid 
wood, is still used on occasions 
by Miss Gertie Gray, the 
owner's daughter. 

It is one of three of its type 
made in 1516. The other two 
are believed to be in New York 
and San Francisco. 

The tone is of a much more 
refined nature than that found 
in most instruments of today, 
according to Gray, who is con- 
sidering sale of the violin. 

John Doohan 






















Stamp Collectors! Hy} Mare : 
Here's Your New Magazine JP? aaanmars. 

Complete, up-to-date stamp news and oy 
features EACH WEEK =in Philately! 
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230 Bankers inv. Bidg. 


menu cards, letters, bulletins, announcements, 
programs, etc., at a fraction of their former cost. 


PRINT your own tags, labels, forms, 


REPRODUCES ANYTHING HANDWRITTEN, TYPED OR DRAWN 


Beautiful, automatic, portable, open drum, rotary post 
size, stencil duplicator—complete with writing 
plate, ink, stylus pen, correction fluid and six stencils 
—Only $9.50 


SEND ONLY $1.00, 


postage charges on arrival. If not satisfied in every 
way you can return it in 10 days for full refund. 


SQUARE DEAL MART 


then pay postman the 
C.0.D. balance plus 


San Francisco, Calif. 
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Profits! 


FOR 
BUSINESS 
OR PERSONAL 
USE 


Use our Impressive Business and Personal 
Stationery to gain NEW BUSINESS ... 
and hold old customers. Our INDIVIDUALLY 
DESIGNED Printed Stationery is used by 
hundreds of satisfied owners of small busi- 


nesses. 
WHITE 25% nae oe LETTERHEADS 


AND ENVELOPES 
Sheets 7'/,x1042—Envelopes 37x7'/2 
No. 27—100 Sheets and 100 Envelopes $ 3.75 
No. 28—250 Sheets and 250 Envelopes. 6.75 
No. 29—500 Sheets and 500 Envelopes. 10.90 
No. 30—i000 Sheets and 1000 
Cie 


A a ThONERY 


Raise Your 


WHITE HAMMERMILL BOND LETTER- 
HEADS AND ENVELOPES 

Sheets 8/2xl!—Envelopes 354x6'/2 
No. 3!—100 Sheets and 100 Envelopes $ 3.25 
No. 32—250 Sheets and 250 Envelopes. 5.75 
No. 33—500 Sheets and 500 Envelopes. 38.25 
Stationery printed in black or colored ink. 
Up to 4 lines of type. Extra lines @ 25¢c each. 
Same copy on Envelopes and Letterheads. 
No. 79—100 Parcel Post Gum Labeis...$1.50 
No. 93—500 Envelopes, 25% Rag, Long 
No. 91—500 Letterheads, 25% fag 


5.95 
SEND CHECK, MONEY ORDER OR 
POSTAL NOTE. WE PAY POSTAGE IN 
U. S. A. Order today! Prompt service! 
Our new, modern Type Faces, just 
in from the Type Foundry, combined 
with the skill of our Ty; "7 
assures you of an excellent finished 
product. 


How Printing & Stationery 
Company 
Business and Personal Stationery 


723-25 Eunice Avenue 
Webster Groves 19, Missouri 
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FIVE MINUTE QUIZ 


Helen Bowen 











EF QUARTET BELOw includes one _ because he is a member of the United score of 12 or more indicates excep- 
name off key. Remove this name States House of Representatives and _ tional recognition of the harmonious, 
and leave a trio in perfect harmony. the other three are members of the If you score under seven you're a 
For instance, suppose the names were United States Senate. bit on the flat side. Answers will be 
Vandenberg, Pepper, Barkley and Credit yourself with one point for found on page 55. 

Martin. Martin should be removed each harmonious trio you achieve. A 














‘, 1. a. Brahms b. Beethoven c. Berlin d. Bach 

' yA a. Morse b. Marconi c. Mann d. Bell 

3. a. Dickens b. Longfellow c. Smollett d. Thackeray 
4. a. Rooney b. Fiddler c. Winchell d. Pearson 
5. a. Wilson b. Hoover c. Truman d. Cleveland 
6. a. Grayson b. Durbin c. Turner d. MacDonald 
7. a. Feller b. Hagen c. Nelson d. Jones 
8. a. Haymes b. Como c. Sinatra d. Stewart 
9. a. Venus b. Minerva c. Eros d. Diana 
10. a. Pidgeon b. Astaire c. Kelly d. Bolger 
11. a. Karloff b. Horton c. Lorre d. Chaney 
12. a. Patton b. Clark c. Nimitz d. Wainwright 
13. a. James b. Stokowski c. Goodman d. Dorsey 
14. a. Allen b. Benny c. Durante d. Heatter 
15. a. Louis b. Dempsey c. Parker d. Baer 
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YARNS FOR HAND WEAVING 
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Designed to meet all of the unlimited our latest booklet, “Practical Weaving Sugges- 
possibilities of this simple form of artistic ex- tions’’—sent free, postpaid. Use coupon below. 
pression, LILY’S complete line of cotton yarns -- SEND FOR YOUR FREE COPY 


—_— = = om oe oo =e ewe 


plus a new wool yarn—offers a wide choice of 


LILY MILLS COMPANY, bept.o Shelby, N. C. 


colors and sizes. 
Please send samples, prices and a copy of your 
latest booklet, ‘‘Practical Weaving Suggestions.’’ 








These strong, lustrous yarns are easy to handle 
and their fast, boil-proof colors will preserve the 
most striking designs indefinitely, 
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Send today for samples, prices and your copy of 
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How te Make 
Yarn Doll Lapel Ornaments 


Patsy Douglass - 


We MY HUSBAND was unable to work recently, 
I earned $100 by making novelty yarn dolls to 
be used as lapel ornaments. It is easy and fascinating 
work, and the only expense is the purchase of small 
balls of colored and white yarns at the dime store. 
If you have odd bits of yarn about the house, this is 
a good way to use them up. As the dolls’ bodies are 
paid made of white yarn, you need a larger amount 
of it. 

Cut a piece of cardboard two inches long. Wrap 
white yarn around it 18 or 20 times, depending on 
the yarn’s thickness. (Fig. 1.) Cut the yarn and re- 
move it from the cardboard, being careful not to get 
the loops tangled. 

Tie a piece of white yarn about one-half inch from 
the top of the wrapped yarn to form the head. (Fig. 
2..) For the arms, wrap white yarn around the card- 
board about ten times, take off, and slip through the 
wrapped yarn just below the head. Tie white yarn 
below the arms; this makes the waist. (Fig. 3.) Divide 
the yarn below in half to form the legs. Tie pieces 


(Continued on page 54) 
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Te supply feed. 


Sharp. 

Masculine nickname. 
College society. 
Unskilled porter in China. 
Old womanish. 

A representative. 
Legistiative measures. 
Te low. 

Greek letter. 

Type of automobile. 
Troubles. 

Hire. 

Extreme. 

Retreats. 

A flower. 

Subdued. 


- Exist. 

. Grown boys. 
. Help. 

. Crone. 

- Chem. suffix. 
- To revere. 

. A flower. 

- Catalogue. 

. Grown together. 
. Human body. 
. Not suitable. 

































































Crossword Puzzle Contest 
News 


Fr: pRIzE of $7.50 in the Sep 
tember crossword puzzle contest 
has been awarded to Mrs. Hugh W. 
Ridlon, Cuttingsville, Vermont, 
whose puzzle appears on this page. 
Entries for the October contest are 
now being received, and non-prize 
winning puzzles entered in previous 
contests will be considered for the 
October award. Remember each entry 
must include the unsolved puzzle 
diagram, the solved diagram and the 


36 37 38 
39 40 41 

42 43 
44 145 ‘47 48 |49 
51 52 53 54 
55 56 57 58 |59 
i60 6/ 62. 
« 

DOWN 


(Answers on page 64) 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES — 


47. Birth-mark. 

49. Estuary. 

50. Large books. 
52. City in Nevada. 
53. Scrutinize. 

56. Plague carrier. 
59. Malt beverage. 










ACROSS 






1. Young cow. 
5. A bounder. 
8. Masculine name. 

12. Genus of maple tree. 
13. Unit. 

14. Arrive. 

15. Fish. 

16. Lubricate. 

17. Having toes. 

18. And (French). 

19. Workers of soil. 

22. Southern state (abb.) 
23. A color. 

25. Loyal. 

26. Hurried. 

27. Accidental respiratory sound. 
29. Poker stake. 

31. Collect into a heap. 
33. Member of a suite. 
36. Surplus. 

37. Contend. 

38. Denote. 

39. Came in. 

41. A reef. 

42. A golf club. 

43. General's assistant. 
44. Twitching. 

46. Transmits. 

48. Come to rest. 

51. Above. 

52. Leases again. 

54. Not. 

55. Underdene. 

57. At all (Scot). 

58. Quiet. 

60. Reach acress. 

61. Mild rebuke. 

62. On the sheltered side (navt.) 
Masculine name. 
Neun suffix. 

Snares. 















































key of definitions, as well as a signed 
statement to the effect that the puzzle 
is original with the sender. One per 
son may submit an unlimited number 
of entries. In case of a tie duplicate 
prizes will be awarded. If you want 
your puzzle returned include a self- 
addressed stamped envelope. If your 
puzzle is not returned immediately, 
it is because the judges are still con 
sidering it for a prize. 
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Turning Little Iron 
Horses to Gold 
(continued from page 14) 


out of the mystic realm of boyhood, 
and the trains were put away. 


‘ 


HE OLD AMBITION for the best 

was still with him when he went 
back to his trains as an adult. Some- 
how, the little trains seemed an- 
tiquated and rusty. The flywheels 
wouldn’t turn correctly. The track 
seemed out of date. Within a week, 
he had sold his old sets and bought 
a brand new layout—vintage 1942, 
complete with two-rail tracks. 

Then he discovered scale model 
trains. These tiny scaled models, per- 
fect working replicas of real engines 
and not just toys, had come into 
prominence since Cox had last played 
with the little engines, and his im- 
mediate reaction was disappointment 
that there was again “something bet- 
ter” on the market than he had. 

Scale models of ‘the type Cox 
wanted this time were expensive. But 
by now his family was used to having 
a toy trainman in the house. His 
wife had learned to smile calmly 
when the subject was mentioned. His 
children had learned to stifle their 
yawns. Cox began concentrating on 
the problem of earning an extra thou- 
sand dollars—and by accident dis- 
covered what may be his future 
business. 

Selling his toy train layout to make 
way for the new scale outfit proved 
the key to his problem. Advertise- 
ments im the local newspapers drew 
dozens of answers from people des- 
perately trying to find second hand 
toys to substitute for the new trains 
which had vanished from the wartime 
market. 


Why not, Cox asked his wife, lure 


all the unused trains out of adult 


attics, repair and resell them? 

Why not indeed, his patient wife 
replied. with her best-controlled smile, 
and began cleaning her stored dishes 
out of the garage. 

From that time to this, there has 
been a never-ending flow of rickety 
and rusted little locomotives coming 
into the Cox garage, and a similar 
stream of repainted and smoothly 
running little trains going out to 
the Christmas trees of his city. 

Cox again inserted an ad in the 
papers, but this time he asked for 
trains to buy—“any toy trains, old 


Or new, in any condition.” 


Results surprised even him, and 
sent him scurrying over San Diego 
in almost every free moment check- 
ing on replies to his ad. Investiga- 
tion turned up old toys dating from 
as far back as 1880. Many models of 
the little trains seemed beyond all use 
to Cox, but, he early decided to ab- 
sorb some loss from “lot” purchases. 

Most of the old toys, however, 
proved usable, and when Cox sub- 
stituted new parts for worn-out ones, 
sanded off the old paint and applied 
gay new colors, the refurbished toys 
were well enough received by toy- 
starved youngsters to net him $300 
profit the first year. 

In addition, he found himself ex- 
panding his repairing activities to 
trains still in use by youthful and 
adult owners. Persons seeking to 
sell old toys would often ask to retain 
one set, and “could he repair it for 
their nephew or grandson?” Neigh- 
bors brought in more work. And 
Cox’s own friends who owned scale 
models soon brought them to him for 
parts and repair when an extra good 
mechanic was needed. 


B: HIS SECOND year in the business, 
Cox’s garage contained, besides 
his own scale set bought from his 
profits, a fully equipped repair shop 
for the tiny railroads, where he 
worked each night and weekend. 

Much of this success came to him 
naturally as the.result of offering a 
much needed service. More of it 
came, however, because of Cox’s own 
hard work and initiative. 

A short, squarely built young man 
of some 30 years, Cox looks just what 
he is—an overgrown boy. His blond 
hair sticks up in a cowlick at the 
top of his head. His eyes sparkle 
with the eternal intensity of the boy 
mechanic. Except when he bends, 
absorbed, over the intricate workings 
of his beloved trains, he has a hard 
time sitting still. $ 

This energy is versatile. He applies 
it as freely to promoting his repair 
business as to Fis tinkering. When 
starting his repair business he effectiv- 
ely drummed up trade by making a 
tour of every toy shop and depart- 
ment store in town, carrying samples 
of his work. 

Even today he regularly calls upon 
the buyers in these places, leaves his 
card and reminds them that he is in 
business. He is not bashful about 
talking business in model train socie- 


ties and in social gatherings. He has~ 





51 


picked a catchy name, calculated to 
make himself easily remembered, and 
has erected an effective case display- 
ing an old train in front of his home 
to cal] attention to “Frank, the Train- 
man.” 

Friends hear of his hobby. Business 
acquaintances who evince a chance 
interest in trains (remember that 
model railroading is one of the na- 
tion’s most popular hobbies) come 
in for an interesting and enthusiastic 
talk. Cox is naturally effervescent, 
especially on the subject of trains, 
and his listeners immediately feel 
his friendliness. 

But, in addition, he is instructive 
about trains, which makes him im- 
portant to any trainman. Adding to 
his stores of boyhood lore, he has 
taken the time to inform himself 
about the history of trains in general, 
and the history, makes, models and 
all other fascinating data on the toy 
train industry. 


cr WAS PARITY due to his historical 
activities, and partly due to his 
surplus supply of ancient and un- 
usable “museum pieces” acquired in 
lot purchases of trains, that Cox 
found a second train hobby which 
may prove even more profitable than 
the first. 

In an attempt to clear out his stock 
of these “dust catchers” from his 
shelves, he got in touch with Evan 
Middleton of Los Angeles, whose 
hobby had grown into the third larg- 
est collection of antique toy trains in 
the nation. 

Middleton was off on another 
phase of miniature railroading. His 
chief interest lay in the colorful and 
little known history of the early train 
toys. There are really at least three 
types of the miniature railroad hobby- 
ists in the United States: the ‘eile 
model builders;. the “tinplate” fan- 
ciers, who stick to the actual toy 
trains which are mass produced for 
children’s use, and the collectors of 
“tinplate” antiques. 

Of the latter class, Cox found, 
there are approximately 100 in the 
country today. Middleton, who ‘has 
been collecting these little toys for 
some 15 years, possesses a collection 
conservatively estimated to be worth 
$10,000, and numbering several thou- 
sand items. 

These trains range in age from 
nearly 100 years to 5 or 10. Like 
most other antiques, their value lies 


(continued on page 58) 
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An Indiana man discovers that 
people are willing to pay to see their 


names carved in wood. 





Or A CHILLY FALL evening in 1942 
Edmund A. Marshall of Frank- 
fort, Indiana was firing his furnace 
with some scrap hame blocks he had 
obtained from the Ushco Manufac- 
turing company where he was em- 
ployed. As one will often do, for 
no particular reason he tossed one 
aside that he thought was too good 
to burn. 

He finished his task and picked 
up the piece he had saved from the 
furnace. Humming a tune, he began 
whiling away the evening sawing 
this piece of. wood on an antiquated 
jig saw he had set up in his base- 
ment to use in his hobby of wood 
working. Before he fully realized 
what he was doing he found him- 
self forming the word USHCO, 
graduating the letters from the U 
to the H uphill and then downhill 
to the O. When he had finished, 
he found that he had a crude look- 
ing name so he beveled it off across 
the front to dress it up a little. 

The next day he took it to work 
with him and showed it to his friend, 
Urban Kleeman. “Let’s make a really 
finished a product,” said Klee- 


man. Marshall agreed and set to 


work laying off the word on another 
piece of wood. Kleeman sawed it 
out on a band saw. They beveled it 
off, sanded it, varnished it and a few 
days later H. J. Davey, plant man- 
ager, found it on his ok: 

The striking article caught his 
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A BUSINESS GROWS 


Adrian D. Kline 


fancy. He summoned the mill room 
foreman. 

“Do you know who made this?” 
he asked. 

“Why yes,” the foreman replied. 
“Eddie Marshall and Urb Kleeman 
made it.” 

Davey smiled. To himself he was 
thinking, “I wonder if they could 
make one with my name on it.” He 
asked the foreman. 

“Why, I guess they can,” the fore- 
man replied. 

At that time neither Marshall nor 
Kleeman had any idea of commer- 
cializing' on the desk name plate. 
But just for the pleasure involved 
they very quickly turned out one for 
Davey and then made one apiece 
for themselves. The demand in- 
creased, and soon they had made 
one for each office desk and one for 
each of the foremen at the Ushco 
plant. 


ARSHALL RECEIVED A visit from 

his brother-in-law who brought 
along a colonel from Wright Field 
at Dayton, Ohio. They saw and liked 
Marshall’ name plate. “How about 
making one for each of us?” Mar- 
shall’s brother-in-law asked. Eddie 
made them each one. It wasn’t long 
until friends of Eddie’s brother-in- 
law and the colonel prevailed upon 
them to request name plates from the 
boys. Marshall and Kleeman agreed 


. the saw had not been shipped 


and, at the rate of 30 cents a letter, 
soon had orders for $300 worth of 
name plates, and no facilities to pro- 
duce them. 

“What are we going to do?” Klee- 
man asked. 

“I’ve got a couple of hundred bucks 
saved,” answered Marshall. “Let's 
buy a saw.” 

After a frantic search they finally 
located a 16-inch ball bearing band 
saw from a used machinery dealer in 
Chicago, who agreed to ship upon 
receipt of the money. It was wired 
immediately to the dealer -who pro- 
mised to ship that day. 

When the saw did not arrive on 
the following day Marshall _tele- 
— the dealer. “This is Eddie 

arshall of Frankfort, Indiana. Did 
you ship that saw I wired you the 
money bee ” Kleeman knew by the 
frown that crossed Eddie’s face that 
. “Well 
look, there’s a trucking company that 
comes through Frankfort out of Chi- 
cago at 2 o'clock in the morning. Will 
you have them pick it up? at? 
Somebody to unload it at that hour? 
Why, of course! Now don’t slip up 
this time. I’ve got to have that saw 
tomorrow. Have it on that truck.” 

The saw was unloaded on Mar- 
shall’s front porch about 5:30 o'clock 
the next morning and that night the 
two men moved it to the basement 
after quite a struggle. Fortunately, 
Kleeman worked nights so he sawed 
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| in the day, and Marshall sawed at 


night after he had worked all day at 
the Ushco plant. 


ie MEN NEEDED a salesman about 
as badly as a manufacturer of 
nylon hosiery needs one. They just 
put their names and addresses on the 
bottom of each name plate and the 
orders rolled in., They had to refuse 
all quantity orders because of limited 
help, equipment and time. They 
placed a deadline on all orders for 
which delivery before a holiday was 
specified. When the stack of orders 
reached a certain height they refused 
to accept more until those on hand 
were filled. 

On several occasions they  ap- 
proached Davey and asked him to 
join them. He hesitated, however, 
because he was not sure of the 
potential sales volume. About this 
time a man informed Davey that he 
would like to obtain these name 
plates in large quantities. Davey at- 
temped to evolve a plan whereby 
Ushco would produce them. After 
an agreement among all parties con- 
cerned, this potential buyer made a 
large order, but because of patent 
rights, and other legal angles, the 
whole arrangement had to be dis- 
carded. 

But this set Marshall and Kleeman 
to thinking. Perhaps they could make 
other wooden objects such as counter, 
desk and window display fixtures. 
If so, then Davey might be interested 
in joining them. They called on him 
one Sunday afternoon while he was 
sick in bed with the flu. When they 
left a corporation had been formed 
consisting of Marshall, Kleeman and 
Davey, to be known as Wood Spe- 
cialties Manufacturing Co., Inc. A 
plant, set up in June, 1945, now 
turns out their attractive products 
daily. 


N“= PLATES ARE owned by such 
motion picture stars as Jack 
Benny, Betty Grable, Hedy Lamarr, 
Bing Crosby, Pat O’Brien, Robert 
Montgomery, James and William 
Cagney and many others. Many di- 
rectors and sedacien have their 
name plates. Phavesuruie of enlisted 
men and officers in the armed forces 
have them. Perhaps the most widely 
known in that category is General 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, who had one 
in his field headquarters in France. 
The company is making daily ship- 
ments all over the world. The name 
plates are in the air, on the land, on 
the sea, and even under the. sea! 


a 


Many high ranking officers on some 
of our biggest battle ships have them, 
and there are many in submarines. 

The name plates are being seen 
daily in ever increasing numbers in 
the store windows of nearly every 
type of retail business. One national 
radio manufacturing concern fur- 
nishes a name plate, bearing the 
brand name of the radio, to each of 
its dealers for use in display windows. 

In addition to the name plates, the 
Wood Specialties company now turns 
out personalized ash trays and in- 
itialed book ends. Davey is expect- 
ing total gross sales of about $150,000 
for 1946. 

When he first shaped the word 
USHCO on his old jigsaw Eddie 
Marshall was attic Eo 2 unaware 
that his hobby of wood working and 
cabinet making would lead to a new 
and thriving business which would 
make him independent.’ Thinking 
back to that night, one thing makes 
Marshall shudder. What if he had 
thrown all the scrap blocks into the 
furnace instead of putting aside the 
one which was to become the first 
of thousands of name plates? 





Figures for Stamp 


Collectors 
The estimate made by The 


‘ partment for the 1946 fiscal 
year, which began July 1, 1945, 
was 20,463,625,249 stamps 
issued. 

The estimate for 1947 fiscal 
year, which began July 1, 1946, 
is the same. Included in the 
1947 estimate are 14,202,104,- 
922 ordinary stamps and 2,488,- 
747,750 airmail stamps. Stamps 
commemorating important 

- events are also included in the 
total estimate. 


Birdie Kilpeck Smith. 








United States Post Office De- |, 





LUNCHEON CLOTH 
AND NAPKINS 





Here is news for luncheon tables. 
A clever Dutch boy and girl with 
a dainty bow knot aid in making 
this one of your prettiest luncheon 
cloths. The design is stamped on 
all four corners of the cloth. while 


a pretty bow in one corner finishes 

..the napkins. Easy to do stitches 
makes quick work of this set. A 
dainty crochet edge adds the finish- 
ing touches. The transfer which can 
be used several times, will aid 
greatly in making gift and bazaar 
items. This PROFITABLE HOBBIES’ 
pattern is PH601. For instructions on 
ordering, see page .55. 

















NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


New writers needed to re-write 

per 38 ot sees eee pars ones me F REE 
an ooks. en opportunity 

to “break into” fascinating writ- DETAILS 
ing field. May bring you up to $5.00 per hour 
spare time. Experience unnecessary. Write 
today for FREE details. NO OBLIGATION. 
Postcard will do. 

COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE 

200-173 South Seventh (2) St. Louis, Mo. 





In answering ads please 
mention PROFITABLE 
HOBBIES. 








ELECTRIC POTTERY KILNS 


‘CHINA PAINTING—GLASS DECORATING 
Making pottery is lots of fun. Ceramic Jewelry, Figures, Horses, 
Cats, whatnots, are easy and interesting to make with Electric 
Pottery Kilns. Baking chamber 5x5x5 inches, $45. 9x8x18 inches, 
$160. F.O.B. Kansas City, Mo. Other sizes, large and small. 
Please Mention Profitable Hobbies 


JAMES W. WELDON, Laboratory 


2315 Harrison St., Kansas City 8, Missouri 
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Yarn Doll Ornaments 
(Continued from page 49) 


of yarn about one-fourth inch from 
the feet and hands. (Fig. 4.) Cut 
the ends of the legs and arms to form 
the loops on the feet and hands to 
make them fluffy. (Fig. 5.) Run a 
needle threaded with white yarn 
through the top of loops of the head, 
and pull sasithee, to make the head 
round. (Fig. 6.) 

Use embroidery floss to make eyes, 
nose, and mouth. (Fig. 7..) Loop the 
floss on the head to make hair, and 
cut according to whatever hair style 
you prefer. 

For the boy doll, wind the colored 
yarn, starting at the waist, around the 
waist and down each leg to the foot 
to make the pants. (Fig. 8.) Cross 
the yarn on the shoulders to simulate 
suspenders. He is bareheaded. For 
the girl doll, crochet skirts and hats 
of colored yarn. (Fig. 9.) 

Sew the boy’s and girl’s hands to- 
gether. Braid three strips of yarn to- 
gether and sew to their other hands, 
and tie the braid in a loop to hang 
from the lapel of your coat. 


Insect Biographer 
(Continued from page 31) 


the praying mantis, had kept the in- 
sects as pets and had written of their 
value in destroying other insects 
which damage food crops. The or- 
chard supply men wanted praying 
mantis nests for resale to fruit grow- 
ers in parts of the country where the 
mantis was not common. They sug- 
gested a price of $1 a nest, and one 
morning Teale gathered 250. 

He likes to tell of the mantis nest 
which he sent one day to a friend 
in Wichita, Kansas, with instruc- 
tions that it be kept in the house 
until about ready to hatch, then 
moved outdoors. The nest was placed 
in the dining room, then forgotten. 
One day the wife returned from a 
shopping trip, to find walls and ceil- 
ing covered with mantises, for each 
nest produces several hundred in- 
sects. 


EALE HAS BEEN pleasantly sur- 
prised at the volume of demand 
for his pictures. But that, like his 
writing, can scarcely be classified as 


a windfall; it requires much hard - 


work. Nor, does Teale rely on in- 
spiration alone for the production of 
his copy. He has supplemented his 
observations with scientific study into 


the habits and proper names of his 
insect friends. 

This has brought praise for his 
accuracy, and is reflected in his re- 
ceipt of the John Burroughs medal 
in 1943. It is also reflected in his 
membership in vatious scientific or- 
ganizations, including the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science, and his presidency of the 
New York Entomological Society. 

In addition to book and magazine 
writing, Teale has enlarged his 
hobby-based activities to inikdle lec- 
turing, with close-up metion pictures 
of insects in color to illustrate his 
talks. He also began last January 
writing a daily syndicated column 
about natural phenomena, which is 
distributed to newspapers over the 
nation. This is not a return to meet- 
ing a deadline, for the short articles 
are written in groups, well in ad- 
vance of publication date, and are 
drawn from the abundant material 
which he assembles while preparing 
books. 

His growing list of volumes pub- 
lished in this country now numbers 
nine, with another in the making. 
The latest was The Lost Woods, a 
collegtion of nature stories and pic- 
tures. It followed The Dune Boy, 
a review of his childhood summers 
in the Indiana dunes. His nature 
works are being published now in 
England and one, The Golden 
Throng, has been printed in Sweden. 

So, developing a hobby into a 
career has not brought a life of ease. 
But at least Teale can, when he is 
so minded, spend an afternoon in the 
“insect garden” just watching the in- 
sects and the birds which feed on 
them. He doesn’t object to the birds’ 
taking his insects, for that is part 
of the whole pattern and balance of 
life in nature, he points out. He is 
interested in birds, too, writing of 
them often; and his wife and con- 
stant companion, Mrs. Nellie Teale, 
is a bird enthusiast. Often they walk 
together on the Long Island shore in 
search of nature stories. For next 
spring, they already are planning an 
extensive tour. — 


RS. TEALE SHARES in her hus- 
band’s writing as his first reader 

and critic. She likes insects, too, but 
isn’t bothered with them around the 
house, for her husband prefers to 
make his studies in natural surround- 
ings, so he seldom keeps insects, 
mounted or alive, in his study. Ad- 
mirers who ask to see his “insect 


make that request—ma 
selves tramping through deep grass, 
kneeling at the edge of the swamp, 
peering into water-filled knotholes, 
or virtually standing on their heads 
to watch ants at work. 

The Teale study on the second 
floor of his home in Baldwin con- 
tains essential equipment, but no 
frills. The wooden desk is big a 
sturdy, a real author’s workbench. 
A steel filing cabinet of large, flat 
drawers helps him in writing his 
books. A drawer is assigned to each 
chapter, and material and notes on 
that chapter’s chosen subject accumu- 
late there until the author is ready 
to start writing. The book shelves 
in the study are lined with the writ. 
ings of naturalists, as are most of the 
bookcases throughout the unpreten- 
tious home. 

The darkroom in the basement is 
as utilitarian as the study, with much 
of the equipment set up by the owner 
himself. Begun as a hobby on a 
makeshift basis, it has grown to 
meet the demands of steadily increas- 
ing vocational use. 

So Teale has made his hobby into 
his life work, and has frei rich 
financial returns for doing what he 
likes most to do. 





LOVELY SETTINGS 
FOR BEDROOM 





















Violets, bluebells, wildroses and 
columbine blend their rare colors 
and shapes to give you that romantic 
touch that is always associated with 
the fragrance and solitude of the 
great out-of-doors. Every detail is 
carefully explained in this PROFIT- 
ABLE HOBBIES’ pattern, PH9895. 
This will bring an adorable and 
dainty setting for your spare bed- 
room. The transfer may be used 
several times. For instructions on 
ordering, see page 55. 
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collection”—and there are many who 


find them. | 
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Cake Baking Companions 
(Continued from page 21) 


they go to bed the night before. 
That is, the ingredients are measured, 
the flour is sifted,.the eggs are separ- 
ated, the sugar and shortening are 
creamed, and frosting for six to eight, 
or even a dozen, cakes is prepared 
and left in bowls. At 6 o'clock in the 
morning they start mixing the batter 
and putting the filled pans into the 
oven. As the baking progresses, Mr. 
Rolens mixes the frosting while Mrs. 
Rolens puts it on the cakes. By 2 
o'clock in the afternoon the cakes are 
baked, frosted, packed, and ready to 
be taken to market. Mr. Rolens esti- 
mates that it takes about nine hours 
of Mrs. Rolen’s and his time to bake 
the cakes, sell them, and make prepar- 
ations for the next day. 

By using the kitchen of their home 
as a workshop, the Rolens have cut 
overhead. The cost of customary cake 
ingredients comprises the major por- 
tion of their expense. For example, 
they buy flour in 600 pound lots, and 
use about 100 pounds a week. Other 
regular weekly purchases are 2 cases 
of over-sized eggs, 5 gallons of sweet 
milk, approximately 30 pounds of but- 
ter, 150 pounds Ficus Cartons and 
waxed paper are items of relatively 
large expense. The number of cartons 
used varies from week. to week, de- 
pending on the number of half or 
quarter cakes sold. Each portion pur- 
chased must, of course, go into a sep- 
arate carton. Wood is another of the 
larger expenses. According to Mr. 
Rolens’ estimate, the baking stove 
consumes 1] cords of wood a year. 
The cost variés with the fluctuations 
in the price of wood. Smaller regular 
expenses are the rent for the market 
stall, the fee for a baking license, and 
the cost of gasoline. The Rolenses 
live exactly four miles from the 
market stall. 


Mt: AND Mrs. Rotens take pride 
in the fact that they use only 
the finest ingredients. Before the war 
their cakes were made entirely. of 
butter. Now they are forced to use 
half butter and half vegetable short- 
ening. In her pre-war assortment of 
cakes, Mrs. Rolens had such favor- 
ites as pineapple cream cake, orange- 
raisin layer cake, burnt sugar cake. 
Fifty per cent of her cakes now are 
devil’s food, 30 per cent are white, 
and the remaining 20 per cent a mis- 
cellaneous assortment which varies 


- 
with the availability of supplies. 

“The devil’s food cake is always a 
good seller, particularly with the 
men,” Mrs. Rolens explains. “The 
women like the white cakes for teas 
and luncheons.” 

While her frostings, like her cakes, 
were of. various kinds before the war, 
Mrs. Rolens now has to use the seven- 
minute variety almost entirely. For 
variation she often tints the frosting 
some delicate color. 

The Rolenses are looking forward 
to the times when there will no longer 
be restrictions on’ baking ingredients. 
In the meantime they are adapting 
their production to the materials that 
are available. 

What these two contented people 
like best about their business is the 
opportunity it has given them of 
working side-by-side in their own 
home. Their ready smiles when they 
talk of their cakes are evidence of 
the fact that they have enjoyed their 
work and are happy that they have 
been able to make a hobby pay well. 





History on Stamps 


When the first Philippine 
stamps were issued, from 1854 
through 1898, the islands were 
under Spanish control. 

The following year, 1899, 
through July 4, 1946, the 
Philippine stamps were in- 
setthat “United States of 
America.” 

From July 4, 1946, and on 
into the future, these stam 
bear the inscription, “Republic 
of the Philippines.” 


Birdie Kilpeck Smith. 











Five Minute Quiz 
(continued from page 48) 


l. ec. Cirving Berlin) is a writer of 
popular songs. The others 
were classical composers. 


2. ¢. (Thomas Mann) is an au- 
thor. The others -were in- 
ventors. 

3. b. CHenry Wadsworth Long- 


fellow) was,a t. The 
others were novelists. 

4. a. (Mickey Rooney) is a mo- 
tion picture actor. The oth- 
ers are columnists and radio 
commentators. 

. CHoover) was a Republican 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 
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President. The others are 
or were Democratic Presi- 
_ dents. 

c. CLana Turner) is a motion 
picture actress who does not 
sing. The others sing in 
their pictures. 

a. (Bob Feller) is a baseball 
player. The others are all] 
‘golfers. 

d. (James Stewart) is a motion 
picture actor who does not ° 
sing. The others are croon- 


ers. 

c. (Eros) is a mythical god. 
The others are mythical 
goddesses. 

a. (Walter Pidgeon) is a non- 
dancingsmotion picture ac- 
tor. The others are dancers. 

b. (Edward Everett Horton) 
is the only one of these four 
motion picture actors who 
do or did not appear in hor- 
ror pictures. 

c. (Chester Nimitz) is an ad- 
miral. The others are or — 
were generals. 

b. ear ee con- 

ucts a symphony orchestra. 
The others lead jazz orches- 
tras. 

d. (Gabriel Heatter) is a radio 
commentator. The others 
are radio comedians. 

c. (Frank Parker) is a tennis 
champion. The othérs are 
or were boxing champions. 


In answering ads please 


mention PROFITABLE 
HOBBIES. 





HOW YOU CAN 


GET PROFITABLE 
HOBBIES NEEDLE- 
WORK PATTERNS 


You can order the delightfully 








original transfer patterns and de- 
signs for the needlework items shown 
on pages 53 and 54, by merely 
writing Readers Service Department, 
PROFITABLE HOBBIES, 3958 Central, 
Kansas City 2, Missouri, and enclos- 
ing coin or stamps for each pattern 
as shown below. Please order by 
Pattern Number. 


Floral bedroom set. 


WI a aicinnc os ceaniets 2 15¢ 
Dutch boy and girl lunch 

eon set, PH601............... 15¢ 
Big pattern collection. 


PR 65 50c 
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Set mee ET le mea eI Fee NB mien 


Frank Alexander 


NSTEAD OF GOING duck hunting this 

autumn, why not let the ducks 
hunt you? 

That's the advice of Earl Denni- 
son of Newbern, Tennessee, who is 
as proficient at duck calling as most 
ducks. 

Imitation of sound, mastered al- 
most to perfection by a close scrutiny 
of nature, has advanced him to top 
rating in his field. Years ago he 
started with a jackknife, a piece of 
sandpaper, and a block of cedar to 
make a duck call that would do the 


job. That he was successful may be 
adduced from the fact that today he 
has a factory in his old home town 
where he is turning out calls by the 
thousands—a hobby developed into a 
big business. 

Blinds in the Reelfoot lake area 
where wingshots from Chicago, Min- 
neapolis, Louisville, Kansas City and 
other cities and towns squeezed trig- 
gers, were the “schools” of ok 
calling for Dennison in his early 
days. With a pair of keen Tennessee 
ears and possessing the vision of a 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


Famed Sportsman of Reelfoot Lake in Tennessee pyramids 
jackknife and block. of wood into full time business. 


vad 


Canadian goose, the farmer boy 
listened for days from the blinds to 
the quacks of mallards, teal, sprigs, 
canvas-backs and other species of 


. .. DECOYS 


Some of the beautifully hand: carved 
decoys and calls Earl Dennison has 
made. 
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waterfowl in the flyways of Ten- 
nessee. Those were the palmy days of 
live decoys when artificial calls were 
not needed to entice the V formations 
from the heavens to the blinds. 

Later, changes were made in the 
waterfowl regulations by Uncle Sam. 
The duck population dwindled as the 
result of disease, drought and over- 
shooting. Live decoys were banned. 
Their natural calls were partly re- 
sponsible for the alarming shortage 
of the waterfowl. English mallard 
hens, diminutive traitors, stalking in 
front of a blind, called their “wild 
relatives” in from the flyways with 
resultant slaughter by the hunters. 
The edict of Uncle Sam, barring the 
use of live decoys at blinds was a 
blow to old river hunters who killed 
ducks for a livelihood, and helped 
the city hunters bag limits under a 
“gentleman’s agreement” at so much 
per duck or a stiff guide's fee. 

The prohibition of natural calls 
by live decoys marked the start of the 
development into a business of Earl 
Dennison’s hobby of whittling duck 
calls. About the time the barnyard 
gates were locked on the sweet quack- 
ing live ones, Dennison started work- 
ing on a product that later was to 
fill the flyways of the United States 
with duck language, a product built 
up from that original call he made by 
hand in his early days but improved 
in tone and craftsmanship. 


DV yaaerea mAyY have held a finger 


in the corner of his mouth when - 


he made his debut in the business 
of selling his calls as a young man, 
but today he is imbued with what it 
takes to hit the great American pub- 
lic between the eyes—salesmanship 
plus showmanship. In an interview 
Dennison can take the reporter from 
his own one yard line to the opposite 
goal, crashing the English language 
to splinters, without a penalty, on the 
subject—duck calls. 

From the time Dennison made his 
first 50 calls with jackknife and 
sandpaper until he advanced to his 
lofty place in the business, his career 
treads like fiction. There is drama 
in the story of how he produced many 
of his artificial calls by the light of a 
coal oil lamp and an old sewing ma- 
chine with a part of the head sawed 
out, a contraption given him by a 
friendly competitor in Newbern, who 
quit the business; how he worked all 
night shaping the wood for his calls; 


_ . . DEMONSTRATION 


Earl Dennison exhibits one of his 
attracts ducks. 


how he traveled 50 miles over the 
hills of Tennessee in his first days as 
a salesman, and how he picked up 
the quacks of different species of 





duck, as a guide, later to match them 
in tone with his calls. 


All the old equipment used by 
Dennison has been discarded. Coal 
oil lamps have been replaced by 
electricity and, in fact, all the ma- 
chinery is propelled by electricity, 
which means the Tennessee manu- 
facturer is keeping up with the latest 
developments in the industrial world. 
Calls made in the rough in the early 
days have been improved in tone and 
workmanship. Dennison now pro- 
duces beautiful walnut type stock 





famous duck calls with which he 


with reeds scientifically curved and 
air elevated stoppers, the latest in 
the art of call-making and guaranteed 
“to bring them out of the heavens” 
if the man in the blind follows in- 
structions. He has calls on the quack- 
ing market for all classes of men, 
poor and rich. The $20 cal], the ace 
of the veteran’s product, has the tone 
and volume to entice the most skep- 
tical mallard into a blind. Even his 
lower priced calls can carry on mal- 
lard conversation. 


Mexxs CALLS and improving them 
as the years rolled on in his long 
career has been a tedious job, but 
Dennison soon realized he faced a 
big assignment. To make his business 
a real success he had to teach his 
buyers how to blow a duck call. He 
had read comment by rod and gun 
writers stating that only a few hunters 
could call ducks into the blinds, just 
about one out of fifty. So, in order to 
increase his sales, Dennison mapped 
out a campaign of traveling over the 
country as an instructor. Timing his 
schedule so that he would arrive in 
a city just about two weeks before 
the start of the waterfowl season, 
he would appear behind the counters 


in sporting goods stores. In front 
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of him were the new Dennison calls, 
tuned like a maestro’s fiddle. Hunters 
stood around as students. They de- 
sired to hear certain calls and Denni- 
son filled the crowded room with 
quacks. 

“Now give us that feeding call,” 
a hunter would ask. “Now the lone 
duck call and now the cluck.” 

Shoppers walking past these sport- 
ing goods stores would hear the 
quacks of ducks. They became in- 
terested, stopped and walked in to 
find the barnyard talk coming from 
the calls of Dennison busy giving 
lessons to the amateurs interested in 
waterfowl shooting. At times during 
his demonstration and lecture hunters 
would stand by three and four rows 
deep to hear Dennison quack. A 
sales talk by him would carry as much 
volume as his calls: 

“It doesn’t matter what model of 
gun you use, the shells you shoot, the 
clothes you wear blending with the 
color of the blind and the stool of 


decoys in front of your faultless blind. 
If you can’t call ducks within 40 
yards of your blind, you are in a 
rew of bad stumps. Buy yourself a 
good duck call and practice.” 

In late years Dennison has turned 
showman; he’s no amateur as an actor. 
He carried his product to the radio 
field and also put on duck calling 
exhibitions at big sportsmen’s shows 
of the country. In the last 5 or 6 
"a this grey haired man of the 

linds has reached millions of radio 
listeners with correct imitations of 
duck calls and at sportsmen’s shows 
he has entertained thousands. As an 
added attraction to his demonstrations 
at sporting goods counters, shows and 
on the radio, Dennison has two im- 
portant performers, a little English 
calling hen and a drake. These live 
decoys make the circuit with Denni- 
son and help their owner every fall 
in promoting sales. Just to show the 
duck hunting public there is no dif- 
ference between his artificial calls 


ee 
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and the natural ones, Dennison has 
the drake give a few soft quacks, then 
the hen will break loose with loud 
calls which are matched by Denni- 
son—showmanship deluxe. 


T EACH DEMONSTRATION he has a 
bit of extra entertainment for 
his audience, a recording of the Den- 
nison calls. He plays these records 
for the beginners at his sales talks and 
suggests that they take one home with 
a new duck call and start training 
for a career as a duck caller. 
“Listen to the records, then match 
your calls with mine,” he tells the 
customer. At the factory at Newbern, 
Dennison also manufactures crow 
and turkey calls, but his main pro- 
duction is duck calls. The southern 
gentleman, who started with knife, 
sandpaper and wood has mede the 
top of the hill in business from a 
hobby and he loves his slogan: “The 
world’s outstanding duck call man.” 





Turning Little Iron 
Horses to Gold 


(Continued from page 51) 


in either age or rarity. They include 
nearly every variety of toy train ever 
manufactured, from crude wooden 
pull-toys of the 1850’s, to “live steam- 
ers” with real brass boilers and alcohol 
stoves, and German, French and 
Swiss models turned out just prior to 
the war. : 

Between the two extremes in age 
lies almost the entire history of rail- 
roading, for not only did the early to 
manufacturers faithfully copy the ad- 
vances in real trains, step by step, but 
they pioneered in the mass production 
methods which characterize our mod- 
ern industry. 

In the very names of the quaint 
little old engines lie all the mystery 
and wonder of boyhood: “The 990,” 
“The Ulysses S. Grant”, “Vulcan” 
and “Union Pacific Golden Gate 
Special.” It is little wonder that a 
veteran train lover would be swept 
into this colorful hobby. 

Once again, and for the last time, 
Cox junked his established train lay- 
out, sold the scale models and turned 
his attention to the old toy models. 

Again he made a fortunate choice. 
For in the process of finding second 
hand trains to repair and re-sell, he 
had ferreted out many ancient and 


rare antiques. Those “dustcatchers” 
which were still on his shelves were 
dusted off and given a favored place 
on the terraced train shelves around 
his garage. 

His advertising was expanded to 
take in all the national miniature rail- 
road magazines and trade journals, 
and offers to sell came pouring in 
from every state. 


To: Cox POSSESSES a toy train 
collection equal to that acquired 
in years of ordinary collecting activi- 
ties. His is one of the larger collec- 
tions in the nation. His correspond- 
ence numbers some dozen letters a 
week with other collectors who wish 
to trade, and with sellers who wish 
to get rid of what they regard as junk 
in the attic. 

Trains have come Cox’s way which 
are worth prices ranging from $25 to 
$200, depending on the condition (a 
good antique loses most of its value 
if some enterprising seller repaints it 
to make a good impression), and on 
the dématid for it from other col- 
lectors. : 

Along the way, Cox has formulated 
a few rules for collecting: set a price 
which you can afford to pay, and 
then never go over it; never refuse 
any offer without looking, no matter 
how bad it sounds; never rush a seller, 
for they must get over the shock of 


getting good money for “old junk’; 
don’t hold on to items which are sur- 
plus to your collection, for you must 
trade to fill in your own collection. 
And finally, trade as much as possi- 
ble, because you never know what 
might be forthcoming. 

With so few collectors in existence, 
Cox feels that he is in on the ground 
floor of the hobby. Already he has a 
collection which is worth several hun- 
dred dollars more than he paid for it. 
For, as he says, his trading proclivi- 
ties have enabled him to spend no 
more than the price of his first pur- 
chase. Everything else he has man- 
aged to obtain in the process of trad- 
ing, or out of the profits of sales. 

In addition, of course, he maintains 
his repair shop and his parts agency. 
He constantly repairs and sells. One 
might believe that he would have 
time to do nothing else. Yet, five 
days a week he still goes to work for 
a local coffee firm. 

His wife is still patient and smil- 
ing, and his children still only po 
litely interested. “If I get a really 
rare piece, they might come out to 
look at it,” he says. But all in all, he 
remarks, as he looks around his 
crowded garage work-room and re 
views his jam-packed days and 
nights, life is a great deal more in- 
teresting than it was five years ago, 
and his finances a great deal more 
secure. s 
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SEPTEMBER, 1946 


The extensive travels of opera star 
Stella Roman have enabled her to 
assemble a unique hobby collection. 


WATERS OF THE WORLD 


By Stella Roman as told to Lanfranco 


Y HOBBY STARTED with a child- 
hood disappointment — the dis- 
covery that the Danube river was not 
the “beautiful blue Danube” but a 
muddy brown color. It was a dis- 
covery that I felt obligated to share 
with my friends and so began for me 
a strange hobby that has grown to be 
almost an obsession. I collect water. 
As a little girl I was taken by my 
father from our horse ranch in the 
Carpathian mountains in the Balkans 
to Vienna. I had never before been 
away from home. The first sight of 
the Danube river brought tears to 
my eyes. I had never received such 
a great disappointment before and I 
don’t think I ever will again. My 
nurse and all the peasants on the 
farm had almost a feeling of rever- 
ence for this river and on man 
nights I had been lulled to sleep wit 
visions of lovely mermaids swimming 
in its blue depths. Therefore, when 
I realized that the Danube was a 
muddy brown, I felt as if I had been 
cheated out of something very sacred 
to me. It immediately occurred to me, 
being a realist, that all the people 
back at the ranch should know just 
how matters stodd and I took home 
with me a bottle of earth. colored 
water, te 3 
Ever since then I. have colleated 
waters, of romantic, historical and 
aesthetic natures. This has been pos- 
shle, of course, due to my career as 
a singer which has taken me to many, 
far away, exotic places. I must admit, 
however, that often I have accepted 
engagements of relatively little profit 


simply because the locale intereste 
me. If I believed in reincarnation, 


d 
I 


would be prone te think that in some 





TELLA Roman made _ her 

debut as an opera singer in 
Bologna, Italy, in 1936, and 
later appeared in “Aida” in 
Cairo. Engszements followed 
at the Re.a! Opera House in 
Rome and at La Scela in Milan 
where Miss Kuman sang both 
the lyric and dramatic soprano 
repertoire. In a period of five 
years she sang 58 roles. Her 
first appearance at the Metro- 
politan Opera in New York 
was in 1941 in “Aida.” Miss 
Roman has appeared with the 
San Francisco, Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati and Mexico City opera 
companies, and has also sung 
extensively in recitals and with 
symphony orchestras. Among 
her most famous roles are 
Madame Butterfly, Mimi in 
“La Boheme,” Leonora in 
“Forza del Destino,” Contessa 
in “The Marriage of Figaro,” 
Desdemona in “Otello,” and 
Donta’:Anna in “Don Gio- 
vannii’ ~ ces 
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other life I had been definitely partl 


aquatic. In my concert repertoire 


1 


am always very partial to songs with 


a marine background. 





Rasponi 


I AM NOT A superstitious person and 
yet as I look back on my career 
I can see what an important part 
water has played in the decisive mo- 
ments of my life. While in Bucharest, 
attending the school of fine arts, I 
often went out at night with friends 
to gypsy restaurants. The tziganes 
came with their violins and played 
for hours at the various tables. We 
all sang Romany songs and one night 
I poured forth my voice without an 
inhibitions. My friends decided 
should study singing. But my family 
objected, that is to say almost every- 
one in the family. Our cousin, Lucia 
Cosma, who had been a royal lady 
in waiting, was the only one who 
took a different point of view and 
encouraged me. I was up against an 
impasse. Lucia came forth with a 
concrete suggestion. She would ar- 
range for me to sing for Queen Marie 
and if she gave the “go ahead” signal 
no one kh interfere with the royal 
command. 

Through a complicated set of cir- 
cumstances, the audition was ar- 
ranged on the royal yacht anchored 
at Constanta on the Black Sea. It 
was on the deck of the ship that I 
was brought in the Queen’s presence 
and there to the accompaniment of 
an upright piano my destiny was de- 
cided. ‘There was a decided breeze— 
it was a soft, airy June day and the 
yacht was rocking gently. After I 
finished, Her Majesty asked me if I 
really wanted to make singing m 
career. I said I did. “Then, my , Shee ‘ 
she said, “you will be a singer.” I 
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have always had a feeling that if the 
audition had not been held on the 
water mine would have been a dif- 
ferent life. 

It was while studying in Italy, 
however, that my hobby received im- 
petus. In a country, so rich in his- 
tory and tradition, every stream and 
every fountain have a story to tell 
and a secret to unfold. The waters 
vary from the emerald color of the 
Alpine lakes to the sapphire blue of 
the Ionian sea. 


D==° my FirsT holiday in Flor- 
ence, I was full of the romance 
between Dante and Beatrice by the 
banks of the Arno. Each time I 
walked over the Ponte Vecchio, I 
could almost see the shadow of the 
great poet reflected against the thir- 
teenth century walls. Armed with a 
bucket and a long piece of rope, one 
evening long after sunset—I was still 
a little shy those days about my hobby 
—I went over the famous bridge, 
stopped right in the center and low- 
ered the pail. To my utter amaze- 
ment a piece of Etruscan vase came 
up along with the water. I was so 
thrilled with this remnant that I took 
it to the Etruscan museum the fol- 
lowing morning. The director and 
all his assistants could neither believe 
their eyes or my story. The result of 
my discovery, however, was that the 
bed of the river was given a thorough 
search by a group of archaeologists 
and _ several interesting Etruscan 
pieces were recovered. 

Shortly after my debut in Bologna, 
I went to spend a week in a little 
fishing village near Spezia called 
Porto Venere. The name of this en- 
chanting harbor along the Tyrhenian 
sea springs from the legend that 
Venus was born there. One after- 
noon I went for a long walk by my- 
self along the coast and noticed an 
opening in a rock which interested 
me. I lowered my head, made myself 
as small as possible and crept in. 
Before my eyes was the most beauti- 
ful grotto I have ever seen. It would 
make the ideal setting for Shake- 


speare’s “The Tempest.” The.:water. 


was of a transparent mauve and the 
rugged surface of the sides gave the 
illusion of a huge black and white 
shell. As I looked into the water, I 
saw an image reflected which dis- 
turbed me deeply. It was not my 
face that I saw but that of Botticelli’s 
favorite model, Simonetta Vespucci. 
The great Florentine painter of the 
Renaissance used this exquisite lady 


for all his pictures, both the sacred 
and the profane. I hastily gathered 
some water and left. I had the feel- 
ing the cave was haunted by a ghost. 


Telling my experience that eve- 
ning to the mayor of the village, I 
was informed that Simonetta Ves- 
pucci had been born in Porto Venere 
and that it was in that cave that Bot- 
ticelli had received his inspiration 
for his great paintings of Venus. The 
water is still with me and of the most 
gorgeous amethyst tint imaginable. 
But I can never look at it without 
recalling the only experience I ever 
had with a phantom. 


M: FIRST “Arpa” was to be sung 
in Cairo and since the world 
premiere of this popular Verdian 
opera had taken place in the ancient 
seat of the Pharaohs to celebrate the 
opening of the Suez canal, I was 
understandably nervous about it. 



































. - - LIQUID HOBBY 


Stella Roman, Metropolitan Opera star, displays some of the bottles of water she 
has gathered from the oceans, lakes, and rivers of the world. 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


Some Egyptian friends with whom | 
dined one evening told me of a won- 
derful fortune teller who lived near 
Gizeh. Being a good Rumanian, | 
have always been very susceptible to 
soothsayers. Therefore, I asked them 
to take me to him and so they did. 


It was a superb moonlight night 
and the drive toward the pyramids 
very impressive. The clairvoyant, 
who lived in a very colorful tent at 
the border of the fier spoke onl 
Arabic. Looking into his crystal bowl, 
he spoke of my hobby and how im- 
portant it was for me to continue it, 
He told me that water and opera 
were so closely interrelated to one 
another in my life that I could never 
afford to give either one up without 
some terrible catastrophe overcoming 
me. If I wanted to make good in 
Egypt, he warned me, I should pay 
homage to the Nile at dawn, noon, 
sunset and midnight. The night of 


(continued on page 64) 
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SEPTEMBER, 1946 


An Iowa grandmother has made 
hundreds of friends and many 


dollars by turning out 


CUSTOM MADE CLOTHES 
FOR THE YOUNGEST GENERATION 


AS Mrs. Eprrn Moran, 57-year- 
old Iowa farm woman, came out 
of church on a recent Sunday morn- 
ing a young mother-to-be came up to 
her and said, “My friends have been 
telling me about the pretty things 
you make for babies, and I want you 
to make me a complete layette.” 


The fact that the young woman 
was a complete stranger to Mrs. 
Moran did not surprise her in the 
least. She is accustomed to being 
accosted, almost wherever she goes, 
by young mothers or prospective 
mothers who want to talk to her about 


her hand-made baby clothes. The 
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. - « INTERESTED ASSISTANT 


Mrs. Edith Moran completes a hood for one of her hand made layettes while her 
granddaughter, Carol, assists by holding the ball of yarn. 








Genevia I. Cole 
Photographs by Maxheim 


fact that many are strangers doesn’t 
make Mrs. Moran any less cordial. 
Meeting new people has always been 
a source of delight to her. In fact, 
the friendly personal relationships 
that almost always spring up between 
Mrs. Moran and her customers are as 
great a source of satisfaction to her 
as the financial profits she rea 
from her hobby of making baby 
clothes. 

The war-created scarcity of baby 
clothes impelled Mrs. Moran to start 
sewing and crocheting for the young- 
est generation at her home near 
Woodburn, Iowa. Her three sons 
and two daughters were grown, and 
while she enjoyed sewing for her 
five senadiiine: that didn’t oc- 
cupy enough of her time. She be- 
lieves that you are just as old as you 
feel, and by keeping your mind and 
hands busy and active, you are keep- 
ing yourself young. She says: “You 
see, I intend to live until I die, and 
I don’t know the meaning of the 
word ‘lonesome.’ ” 





Mc‘: Moran patess her baby- 
clothes-to-order hobby from Fe 
ruary, 1945, when she placed her first 
advertisement. During the first six 
months, she advertised only every 
other month; but since then she has 
advertised every month. 

The first year, Mrs. Moran kept 
no record of ein work. In an average 
4-month period in 1946 she sent out 
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24 pairs of slippers, 9 slips, 9 dresses, 
14 kimonos, 4% dozen diapers, 5 

airs of mittens, 2 jackets, and 3 

oods. These went as far east as 
Maine, and as far west as Colorado. 

When there is going to be a baby 
shower in the neighborhood, women 
come to Mrs. Moran for gifts for the 
expected baby. Most popular for 
shower gifts are cap and mitten sets, 
but bootees and jackets run a close 
second. 

Although Mrs. Moran sometimes 
makes baby clothes in advance, ready 
for orders, she usually makes them 
up to order. Many customers order 
every garment needed for a_ baby. 
Others order individual items. The 
most popular single garment is a 
kimono. These kimonos, which sell 
for 60 cents, are made out of outing 
flannel, and blanket stitched on the 
edge in pink or blue. Button holes 
are made by catching embroidery 
thread in the edge of the front, and 
putting the buttonhole over this 
thread. Buttons are sewed to cor- 
respond on the other side. Mrs. 
Moran has found that the making 
of two kimonos takes a little over a 
yard of 36-inch outing, one skein of 
embroidery thread and four buttons. 

She uses 27-inch outing flannel for 
the diapers, making them 27 inches 
square, and charges $3.60 a dozen for 
them. 

For the little slips that her custom- 
ers praise so highly, she uses muslin 
or nainsook. These have buttonholes 
on the shoulders, and a crocheted 
edge around the top and bottom. The 
slips sell for 60 cents, and she can 
make two out of one yard of material. 


Dainty dresses are made from 
bastiste, nainsook, or any other nice 
material available. They are em- 
broidered and trimmed with cro- 
cheting. 

Mrs. Moran crochets all sorts of 
baby things, such as jackets, caps, 
and soakers. The item that proved 
most popular and became her spe- 
cialty, is a little toeless slipper, tied 
at the ankle with codheten' string, 
ending with white, pink, or blue 


pompoms. 


| Curistmas Mrs. Moran made 
arrangements to place some of 
her crocheted baby things in a store 
window a few weeks before Christ- 
mas. All of the articles sold well, 
in fact she sold completely out of 
many of the items. Last Christmas, 
too, she advertised stuffed toys for 


.. . TOT ENSEMBLE 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 





Mrs. Joe Septer, left, admires a baby's outfit consisting of a kimono, dress, slip, 
slippers, hood and soaker, all made by Mrs. Moran. 


sale, and was swamped with orders. 
This year she plans to make up a lot 
before Christmas, as now she knows 
what volume of demand to expect. 
Mrs. Moran reports that the stuffed 
toys were very profitable as little 
expense was involved in their making. 


Mrs. Moran crochets on the road 
to town and back, and while waiting 
for her husband to finish his business 
in town. Strangers, seeing her cro- 
cheting, after admiring ae work, 
often order articles. Women who buy 
from seeing the items, as well as 
those who buy shower gifts, usually 
become steady customers. 


HEN Mrs. Moran sends out an 
order, she always drops the cus- 
tomer a card, asking her to let her 
know if there is anything unsatis- 
factory; and if she is pleased, to tell 
her neighbors about the baby clothes 
made to order. In all ‘the;,months 
she’s been selling them, sHé hasn’t 
had one complaint. 
Whenever she receives an order by 
mail, she immediately gets out her 


map to see where its place of origin 
is located. She admits her geography 
never was very good, but says it has 
improved a lot since she began her 
hobby. 

One of the biggest thrills Mrs. 
Moran gets out of her work is the 
letters she receives from her custom- 
ers telling her about their families 
and their interests. Here is a typical 
letter she received from Blackburn, 
Missouri: % 

Dear Mrs. Moran: 

I received your letter today and 
was so glad to know you will soon 
have the baby kimono and baby slip 
ready. My son was a prisoner of 
war in Germany 26 months. We all 
worried a lot about him while a pris- 
oner, so the girls and I feel like we 
want to do ail we can to help him 
make a go of it. He and his wife are 
thrilled so about the baby coming. 


Mrs. Arthur Steele. 


fry MAKING OF baby clothes must 
be sandwiched between many 
other activities, for Mrs. Moran and 

(Continued on page 64) 
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WHERE HOBBY RIDERS TIE UP FOR PROFIT 


IDEAS ¢ MARKETS © EXCHANGES e BUYERS e SELLERS 











A suggestion... 


When you answer an 
ad, why not enclose a 
self-addressed, stamped en- 
velope for a reply? This is 
especially advisable when 
asking for information. 
The person you write will 
appreciate this courtesy, and 
you’re far more likely to 
have your letter answered. 











Beginning with this issue there is a charge of 10 cents a word for classified advertisements, payable in advance by check, cash 
or money order. All classified*set solid, without display, leaded, or blank space. All copy subject to publisher’s approval. For clarity, 
please type or print your copy. Be sure that check, currency or money order accompanies copy. For November insertion copy must 


be in our office by September 10th. Copy for December must reach us by October 10th. 








FINE INDIAN beadwork, stoneage relics, coins, 
minerals, novelties, weapons, glassware. 5 stone 
Indian tools 50c. Catalog 5c. Sistershop. North- 
branch, Kansas. 


COINS—A fascinating hobby, start collecting In- 
dian Head Cents, 25 for $1.00. Inquiries so- 
licited. C. V. Reemsnyder, 185 Kneeland Road, 
New Haven 13, Conn. 





FOR SALE: Miscellaneous, attractive items in 
Glass, China, Silver, priced right. Correspond- 
ence invited. Gertrude Conboy, 1301 Kentucky 
Street, Lawrence, Kansas. 


LATEST NOVELTY beaded brooches $1.00. 
Beautiful gifts. pecify color. Alverna L. 
Nedeau, 934 Leland Avenue, Chicago 40, Illi- 
nois. 





MIMEOGRAPHING-—Also Stencils, Inks, Sup- 
pis. STOWE, Box 398PH, Bartlesville, Okla- 


oma. 





WILL EXCHANGE 16MM < silent film at 50 
cents reel. Goold, Jenkins, Missouri. 





SALT and PEPPERS and pitchers hand painted 
from black walnut shells 50 cents each. Jack 
Bailes, Eureka Springs, Arkansas. 





100 STAMPS from 100 countries 50 cents. 
Bertha Kerr, Trenton, Illinois. 





POT HOLDERS, 50 cents. Pineapple doilies, 
15 inch $1.25, also other crocheting. Mrs. Ernest 
Bauge, Bradford, Iowa. 


MANUFACTURE wood toys for a pleasant 
profitable hobby. 35 patterns of action pull toys, 
doll table and chairs, high chair, ironing board, 
wheelbarrow, swing, doll cradle, animal carts, 
trucks, rocker, doll bed, etc., $1.00. 20 attrac- 
tive modern designed pull toy patterns, 50c. 35 
patterns circus wagons, trucks, ambulance, tank, 
tractor, locomotive, pull toys, etc., $1.00. Con- 
tinental Homecrafters, 907 Birch, Eau Claire 1, 
Wisconsin. 





SEA SHELL Jewelry for Profit - Hobby - Health 
Sake. Easy instructions with material for ear- 
rings—brooches, $2.00. Werts Shellcraft, 1429 
56th Avenue, Oakland, California. 





FOR PROF'TABLE hobby learn how to test 
gold and silver. Send for my new book telling 
you how. Price $2.95. Louis Rubenstein, 200 
Professional Building, Kansas City, Missouri. 





HOBBYIST ATTENTION! Send for free price 
list novelty salt peppers, shoes, pitchers, bells, 
vases; dogs, cats, horses, elephants, pigs, mis- 
cellaneous. Weinstein’s Gift Shoppe, 229 S. 
Washington Street, Peoria 2, Illinois. 





WANTED-—Orders for braided rag rugs, cro- 
cheted doilies, and chair sets. Tracie Price, Davis- 
burg, Michigan. 





PAINT Wall Plaques at home. Big profits. No 
experience ni My course tells how. Valu- 
able information FREE. Alfred Novak, 2560-C 
Loop, Cleveland 13, Ohio. 





ORDERS TAKEN for filet chair sets $3.50, 12 
inch round doilies $1.50, kitchen aprons $2.00. 
Gladys L. Pickett, Sparta, Michigan. 





CROCHETED and Knitted Christmas gifts made 
to order. Order early. Mrs. eee Bair, 33 
South College Street, Akron 8, Ohio. 





HAVE YOU a Business Problem? Practical as- 
sistance in matters ini to business, real 
estate, financing. Pay what you think my advice 
is worth. W. K. MacCorkle, 601 E. Darby Road, 
Havertown, Del. Co., Pa. 





WIN CONTEST PRIZES! Bulletin Free. Allen 
Glasser, 1645 Concourse, New York 52. 


FOR SALE: Pine Cone Lapel Pins, Birds and 
others. Write for prices. Mrs. Maynard Graham, 
Loveland, Celende. 





REAL STAINLESS Steel Expansion Watch 
Bands, 85c. May have other things you want. 
Arrow Specialties, 333 No. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 1, Illinois. 





DRAWINGS of your ideas—inventions, by col- 
lege deatttinsey--denaten approved by Patent 
Attorneys. Chrisman, College Box 375, Man- 
hattan, Kansas. 





FOR SALE—Antique Buttons, all topes. Wanted 
to buy fine unusual buttons, cash. Mrs. Everett 
G. Darrohn, Scotteville, New York. 





PORTRAIT DOLLS of famous people, fictional 
characters. True to life modeling of heads, 
hands, done in composition. Dressed in authentic 
costume. Send for price list. Stamp please. 
Lewis Sorensen, 1226% West 30th Street, Los 
Angeles 7 Calif. 





WANTED-Samples of all kinds of needlework, 
sewing, handicrafts, novelties, stationery, greet- 
ing cards, wrappings, etc. Will take orders for 
you in my New Arts and Crafts Gift and Work- 
shop. Write first, give full descriptions and 

ices. Also buy on consignment. Florence 
oots,: Bellefontaine, Ohio. 





ORIGINAL, useful, artistic Hall Trees, Book 
umner, Bloomingdale, Mich. 


Ends. Chas. H. S 


Cash Profits “SECURITY ACRES.” Sensational 
new book tells how to create a fine income in 
your own backyard, city lot or five-acre plot. 
Presents SCORES of novel, proven, practical 
ideas, plans, etc. No guessw No experiment- 
ing. Send $1.00 bill today. Your money back if 
not satisfied. Free Booklet ‘Money Grows on 
Trees” with each order. LIGHTNING SPEED 
MFG. CO., P. O. Box 115PH, Streator, Ilinois. 





CURRIER & IVES PRINTS. Send for list, wide 
variety, large and small folios. Frank W. 
Mathews, Seottsville, New York. 





PLAIN or DECORATED wall plaques, fruits, 

flowers, vegetables, statues, ashtrays, dogs, ele- 

— book ends. Mrs. M. L. Kinard, 1511 
lle Street, Alton 3, Dlinois. 





ASHTRAY, STATUE, set in mineral specimen 
rocks from Butte, Richest Hill on Earth, $2.00 
postpaid. Also plaques. M. L. Anderson, 1331 
Schley St., Butte, Montana. 





JOIN our greeting card club. Write for infor- 
mation. Geo. M. Lynch, R. R. 1, Warren, 
Indiana. 





HANDPAINTED, hand laced billfolds, black, 
$2.50 each. Mrs. H. D. Gordon. 215 So. Main, 
Florence, Kansas. 





DOLLS From Sea To You. Lobster Dolls $2.00, 
Crab Dolls $1.25, Cork Dolls $1.00. Ericko, 
West Springfield, Mass. 





DUTCH BOY, Sailor, Chinaman Lapel dolls 50 
cents. Many other outstanding values. June B. 
Jenkin, 97 Estelle Road, East Haven, Conn. 








SHELLS for making costume jewelry, shell 
novelties. A mixed sample assortment includ- 
ing foundations only $2.00. Also large Orna- 
mental Shells. Sea Shell Products, 3239 Park 
Street, Jacksonville 5, Fla. 





CRYSTAL-RADIO Timenters, please write 
a Leslie Hulet, 334 East 39th St., New York 
ity. 





WHOLESALE CATALOG, directory 10c thou- 
sands of articles. Stafford Sales, 961% N. Jef- 
ferson Ave., Indianapolis 1, Ind. (Dept. PHK.) 





CROCHET EDGINGS on handerchiefs 25c 
each. Mrs. B. E. G. Litts, R.P.N., Highland, 
Ulster Co., Lloyd, N. Y. 





WINTER CORSAGES of Vermont greens 50c. 
Order early for late November and December 
delivery. S. C. Muzzy, Shelburne, Vermont. 





JOHN J. LUECK—INVENTOR, THE DOG 
SAVINGS BANK, 1621 12th Avenue, Phone 
Rochester 2849, Los Angeles, California, Zone 6. 
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Waters of World 


(continued from page 8) 


the performance I should mix the 
waters of the river, drawn at the four 
different hours, and sprinkle the 
stage with it. I am ashamed to admit 
that I was so under the spell of the 
old Arab I did just as he told me. 

Whatever his advice was worth, 
my debut could not have been more 
successful and led me straight to the 
door of the Royal Opera House in 
Rome. The King of Egypt attended 
my second performance and having 
heard of my water collection was 
gracious enough to send me an an- 
cient Theban jug. 


HEN I First went to Istamboul 
I knew no one. I was sched- 
uled for a recital on a Monday night 
and the ship from Athens landed me 
there three days ahead of time. There- 
fore, I had plenty of time to stroll 
around and be a regular tourist. From 
my hotel, the view on the Besporus 
was sheer magic, the domes of the 
various mosques forming a skyline 
out of the Arabian nights. 
After dinner, the evening before 
I was to have my concert, I walked 
down to the Bosporus to collect 
water. A lovely old and decayed 
Moslem cemetery by the sea attracted 
my attention and | decided I would 
get the water from there. Just as I 
had knelt to perform the operation, 
I was suddenly conscious of a strong 
grip on my shoulder. I turned around 
and there was a Turkish policeman. 
It took me quite a while to realize 
that for some unknown reason I was 
under arrest. The barrier of the 
language did not enable me to dis- 
cover the reason for this. Fortunately, 
I had my passport with me and when 
I arrived at x a jail, I demanded to 
see my consul. It was hours before 
he could be found and 5 o'clock in 
the morning before I was released. 


It seems that Moslems, who want to‘ 


put a curse on the tombs of their 
enemies, pour magic liquids and that 
the policeman seeing me with an 
open bottle in a cemetery took me 
for a sorceress. 


I have experimented with all these 
different waters and for washing pur- 
poses, there is no more wonderful 
water that that of the Shalimar in the 
Kashmiri Valley. Believe it or not, 
even taffeta can be washed with it 
and retain all its freshness and qual- 
ity. For drinking purposes, my fa- 


vorite is that of the Alpine lake of 
Karersee. It has a flavor as zestful 
as that of champagne. 

My travels have been extensive 
and varied. In my collection of water 
I have over 250 bottles set in 5 dif- 
ferent cabinets, and each one has very 
fond memories for me. The five con- 
tinents with their seas, lakes, rivers 
and streams are all represented. My 
hobby has not been profitable in the 
sense that I could go out tomorrow 
and sell my waters at a price. How- 
ever, they have indirectly brought 
me such a great knowledge of aquatic 
effects that if tomorrow I had to 
stop my singing, I feel confident 
that I could earn my living just with 
what I have learned from my col- 
lection. 


Clothes for Youngest 
Generation 


(Continued from page 62) 


her husband live on a farm, where 
she raises chickens and takes care of 
her garden. She says that canning 
her own fruits and vegetables is a 
pleasure she wouldn’t miss for any- 
thing. In addition, she belongs to a 
Red Cross unit, which meets one 
day a week at her house. 

Part of Mrs. Moran’s time also is 
spent in filling packages to send to 
Holland, to a kindergarten for chil- 
dren whose fathers were killed in 
World War II. From pieces of out- 
ing flannel that are left from kimo- 
nos, she makes panties and panty 
waists, while scraps of other material 
go into crib quilts. She uses chicken 
feed sacks as material for the chil- 
dren’s dresses. She tries to send one 

ckage a month to Holland, and 
ots of thought and love go into fill- 
ing the box. 

So Mrs. Moran has no time to grow 
old. She intends to continue her 
baby-clothes-to-order hobby, as well 
as her other sewing and various ac- 
tivities, as long as she is physically 
able, for she believes useful activity 
and frequent contact with young 
mothers Leen her youthful in spirit 
and eager to face what life offers. 


Automobile Antiquarian 


(Continued from page 19) 


Packard, Fuller, Metz, Marmon, 
Locomobile, Stanley, Winton and 
Brush. 


Letters arrive frequently from bus- 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


iness executives asking to rent a car 
for an advertising display, but Deitch- 
man seldom sends ope out of the 
city. He thinks it’s too much trouble, 
His 1902 curved-dashed Oldsmobile, 
however, is now on display for a 
year in an aircraft plant at Tucson, 
Arizona. | 

He has found cars in all parts of 
the country and either has driven 
them or shipped them to Kansas City, 
where he reconditions them before 
he puts them on the street in gen- 
eral use or into storage in Kansas 
City or St. Joseph. 

If it were not for his family, his 
cars would be his first love. And at 
times, his wife, he says, believes the 
cars came first anyway. 

Between waiting on customers at 
his drug store, Deitchman, if given 
a chance, will begin a lecture on the 
history of the motor car. In rapid 
phrases, as he chews on a _ badly 
mangled cigar, he will tell you that 
fluid drive is not a modern feature 
of the motor car, but that it was 
used for the first time in 1909 on 
the American Gearless, and that the 
steering post gear shift was used as 
early as 1909 on the Pierce Arrow. 

Deitchman spends __ considerable 
time with Dale in the shop. He per 
sonally sees to it that painters he 
hires do expert jobs repainting his 
old cars. It is rare when a painter 
satisfies him with the first job. 

Deitchman’s business car is a 1936 
Ford sedan which, he admits, has 
never been repainted, or washed. 
The holes in the upholstery have 
been there some time, but he has 
never, he says, gotten around to fix- 
ing up the V-8. 


Answers to Crossword 
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Furnish 

An Outdoor 
Living Room 
From Your 
Workbench 
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With summer transforming your lawn into one of the most liveable 
spots at home you can add comfort to the natural beauty of your back 
yard with the outdoor furnishings you can build from these complete 
plans and instructions offered by PROFITABLE HOBBIES. 

Make any or all of these decorative and practical articles for a 
fraction of their retail cost assembled. 

You'll want to enjoy your “outdoor easy chair" and the other yard 
pieces as soon as possible, and since the supply of patterns is limited, 
order yours TODAY. 


Summer Girl Trellis 

Add SPARKLE to your garden with a trellis fashioned from a wooden 
cut-out of this demure young Miss. Thin boards and lath with wire will support 
climbing ivy or other vines. Order PH9761. 
Solve Your Bird Housing Problem 

MAKE YOUR yard cheerful and friendly with lilting song. Build this charm- 
jo Bn that bears a WELCOME for your summer serenaders. Order now 


Sturdy Swing for Cool Evenings 
WHAT COULD be more appropriate than a swing for porch or lawn? 


Make it yourself! Easily cut and assembled with the complete instructions in 
pattern PH608. 


Picnic Tables and Benches 


YOUR FRIENDS will envy a backyard picnic spot complete with these well 
— and benches. Just right for the coming season. Complete directions 


Stencil Designs Beautify Lawn Chair 
THIS PRACTICAL chair is sturdy and comfortable, and will make excellent 
furniture for the porch and garden or for your cabin at the lake. It’s easy to 


make and pattern includes suggestions and designs for decorating with stencils. 
Pattern PH9954. 





To order complete plans for any of the items illustrated address 
PATTERN DEPARTMENT, PROFITABLE HOBBIES, 3954 Central, Kansas 


— 2, Mo., specifying by item number. Send 15c¢ for each item you 
esire. 























The inverted gull wing design is the distinguishing mark of the 
Vought Corsair (above) and the Beacon scale replica (right). 


Beacon is the first to perfect a Vought Corsair 
F4U-4 gas U-Control model for precision flying. 
The Beacon model duplicates the hard-hitting Navy 
and Marine fighter at a scale of % inch to one foot. 

The Corsairs produced at the end of the war 
carried a completely redesigned ‘“‘bubble” in the 
cockpit enclosure. This identifying feature can be 
reproduced with exactness on the Beacon model. 


Transparent plastic and full directions are provided. 


The Beacon Vought Corsair kit includes planked 
fuselage, the finest selected balsa, formed landing- 


TO EXPERT MODEL BUILDERS: Here’s a new way to cash in on your 
skill. We believe there may be a good market for completed Beacon 
models, but there’s only one sure way to find out: Offer them for sale. 
Take your completed model to your local hobby dealer or write us 
direct, enclosing a snapshot of yourself holding the plane. Include 
construction details, test results, your dealer’s name—and the minimum 
price you will accept so we can add the customary dealer’s markup. 
_ If your plane is marketable, we will advertise it nationally, referring 
interested parties to your dealer. 
SPECIAL OFFER (Limit thirty days, one kit)... $4.67 postpaid. Remit 
by certified check or money order only. SEND NO CASH. Purchase 
Price refunded if you are not satisfied and return kit intact within 5 days. 
his offer has been investigated by Profitable Hobbies Magazine 
and is approved by them. 


BEACON MODEL G. S. 104 


gears, sponge rubber wheels, keel construction and 
ready-cut stabilizer and rudder. The complete plane 
is a model of outstanding stability .... . $6.95 
WINGSPAN: 27” LENGTH: 21%” WEIGHT WITHOUT 


MOTOR: 18 oz. MOTOR: Designed for Class “B’ Licensed 
Under Jim Walker U-Control U. S. Pat #2292416. 


OTHER BEACON KITS: Ryan FR-1 Fireball Fighter,Grumman 
Bearcat, Northrup Black Widow P-61 Night Fighter, Fokker D-7. 


JOBBERS: You may now place orders direct with our factory. Catalog 


sheets sent on request. 


BEACON HOBBY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
440 NATOMA STREET - SAN FRANCISCO 3, CALIF. 





